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Tue Greek words Waduds, Wadrijpiov, used by the LXX. to 
render the Hebrew “Wo!> and YT, describe this portion of 
the Old Testament as a collection of odes and hymns, sung, or to 


be sung, with the accompaniment of stringed musical instruments 
(Vddrew, ie., fidibus canere). The LXX. seem to lay such a 
stress upon the musical element in this term, that they usually 
render it by another Greek word, as 87, only when a musical 
instrument that is not stringed is expressly mentioned in the 
superscriptions of the psalms. Thus, e.g., they translate the title 
of Psa, iv. TI? Word by Els 1d rédtos & 
Yaruois Aavid, where they render M122) by and 
Wort? by 38}. Allowing that they used the word wadés in the 
more general signification of ‘lyrical hymn,’ they apparently 
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cared little about rendering the original Hebrew terms strictly and 
accurately. The title of Psa. v. ‘To the chief singer upon flutes 
(MYON ) a Psalm of David,’ they translate: Els rd rédos 
KAnpovoyovons Aavid. Now the meaning of 
wWadués, strictly taken, would include a contradiction to the musical 
designation in ‘upon flutes.’ But this difficulty they avoid by 
translating by treating this 
word apparently as participle Kal, from the verb 509, to inherit, 
or, to give as an inheritance, and probably reading it nonin, 
How little the LXX. are to be depended on in this respect, as in 
their mode of rendering rare or obscure Hebrew words and phrases 
in general, is well known. Sometimes they even retain the Hebrew 
word without venturing at a translation at all. The title of 
Psa. lili. is Eis Td réAos ovvécews Aavid. The word 
noma has been variously explained. Some derive it from the 


Syriac snaiinin, to be sweet, gentle, in the signification of a 
melody in a subdued soft tone. Others think of the Ethiopic 
A+At (mabhlet), a song. Hengstenberg takes it in the sense 
of ‘sickness.’ Now, however this may be, the LXX. seem to have 
been of Ewald’s opinion (Poet. Books, Pt. 1, p. 174) that it is 
‘a word on the meaning of which nothing whatever can be said.’ 
The Hebrew title of the whole collection of the Psalms, pon 
or Dyan BD, describes them as ‘ praises, i.e., hymns of praise’ 
Strictly taken, this term is apparently not comprehensive enough. 
There are many psalms, which, in fact, contain no praises at all. 
And in this respect oot or the still more general term O'TU 
would be more suitable. But may not, after all, a hymn, contain- 
ing the humble and confiding petition of a suffering and persecuted 
saint to the good and omnipotent God—may not the sincere con- 
fession of a contrite heart, the instructive religious teaching of an 
inspired sage, the energetic expression of absolute hatred against 
anything unholy and wicked, may not that, and many other things, 
which form the contents of the Psalms, be called a praise of the 
God, whose glory these holy men desired to show forth in and by 
everything they did or said? Certainly. Hence this very title of 
the Psalms assumes a significancy which it is a pity we should 
have been deprived of by adopting a term which refers to mere 
outward form, and which few even fully understand. But we are 
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aware that this is not the only, nor, indeed, the most important 
instance, where the influence of the Latin church has deprived us 
of a free access to the treasures of the word of God. We do not, 
of course, wish to find fault with the word wWadydés in itself. The 
New Testament writers make constant use of it. But then they 
were aware of its etymological meaning. This is clearly evident 
from the words of Paul, when he exhorts the Ephesians (v. 19) to 
speak to themselves, in Wadpois xal dpvois cal @dais mvevparixais, 
to which he immediately adds, ddovres cal WadAdovres ev rh xapdla 
which words the English version somewhat vaguely 
renders by: singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord. 
Luther translates more strictly: Singet und spielet dem Herrn in 
eurem Herzen. 

The title, then, of the Psalms describes them as religious com- 
positions. The term “Y{') implies that they are rhythmical or 
poetical compositions. Words like WY, 43°23 indicate that they 
were destined to be sung or chanted. The dedication to the 
directors or leaders of the different bands of singers and musicians 
of the temple, as well as direct historical record, testify that they 
were composed with a view to be chanted in the temple. Besides 
the indication of the different melodies or tunes to which they were 
to be sung, and of the different musical instruments with which they 
were to be accompanied, the pointing out of the height or depth, 
the loudness or softness, (Forte, Piano,) the introduction of choruses 
and responses, the use of intercalary verses, &c.—all these cireum- 
stances, inconsiderable indeed and irrelevant, as regards the 
doctrinal contents of the Psalms themselves, are means not to be 
neglected, if we care about obtaining a correct view of their primi- 
tive and historical import and use. 

We here assume the authenticity* of the inscriptions of the 
Psalms in general, not, indeed, pledging ourselves to receive them 
as infallible and inspired testimony, but rather recognising their 
historical credibility on the whole, which, as is well known, is 


* It may be necessary to state, that, by authenticity of the inscriptions of 
the Psalms, we mean to express that they were written by, or at least that 
they state the real views of the authors to whom the respective psalms are 
inscribed. Genuineness would only express that they have not been altered 
or corrupted in the lapse of time, or that they have retained their primitive 
form, no matter from whom proceeding. 
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evidence. 

If now from this it follows, that the Psalms, generally speaking, 
were composed with a view to their musical performance, the 
generic term, Wadyés, would be justified. Now it would be a 
matter of great interest, though certainly of no great importance 
in a scientific, (theological,) or practical point of view, to know 
what was the state of music among the Hebrews, and, in an 
especial manner, what the character or style of the music in which 
the Psalms were performed. Doubtless, it would not have been 
the sort of cantation in use among the modern Jews. That would 
but ill accord with the accompaniment of most of the musical 
instruments specified in the titles. Yet we may be sure that the 
destination of the Psalms—namely, to be, in a certain sense, the 
text-words for a musical performance—can have little, if at all, 
influenced their free and independent form, far less the sentiments 


- contained in them. The case is different when we look upon the 


Psalms as poetical compositions. 

For anything we know, there may be persons who never thought 
of viewing the Psalms in the light of poetry, and probably there are 
not a few, who, either from prejudice or from principle, correct im 
itself, but misapplied in this case, would not let them pass for 
poetry, while they would not hesitate to apply this title to the most 
prosaic compositions, provided they were expressed in rhythmieal 
form and rhyme. Not a few, and indeed well-meaning persons, 
might still be found, who would think it improper, if not profane, 
to say that the Psalms, the Book of Job, or the Prophets, contain 
specimens of first-rate poetry. Why is this? Certainly because 
such persons entertain wrong views, either of the nature of genuine 
poetry, or of the literary character of the biblical books. Is poetry 
something artificial and profane, which, by its very nature, would 
taint and degrade the Bible, if ascribed to it? Or is poetry to be 
discovered only where the ear is flattered by a fixed and rigid 
measure of verse and feet, or regaled by the harmonious tinkling 
of rhyme and assonance? It is the spirit or sentiment that 
properly constitutes poetry, not the form. Where there is poetical 
spirit which has strength enough to command the language, the 
form will be appropriate, and therefore poetical too, though neither 
scanned nor rhymed; whereas the mere form is but an empty 
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Now we think we hear the question: What, then, is genuine 
poetry, if the so-called poetical portions of the Bible have so strong 
aclaim to it? The question has been answered differently. With- 
out entering upon a criticism of these various answers, we would 
define it as Pathos, the substance of which consists in ideal sentiments, 
eapressed in an esthetical form. By pathos, we do not understand 
passion, which is frequently very prosaic, and mostly presents itself 
in a very unesthetical form, but emotion, which raises a man above 
the frame of mind in which he employs his reason merely in the 
form of the understanding. A man who is not able to raise him- 
self above this frame of the mind can never be a poet.* 

If the preceding remarks be true, it is clear that the purest, the 
most ethereal sphere of poetry is religious emotion, for in that 
state of mind man is the most remote from the influence of calcu- 
lating, classifying, and defining understanding. He soars in the 
regions of ideas, winged by the elevating power of feeling. 

But we said that these ideas are to be expressed in an esthetical 
form. To develope the proper and full meaning of the term 
esthetical, this is neither the place, nor, we hope, is it required. 
Its essence is, that the form be congruous, and adequate to the 
spirit or sentiment, and to the definite character of the poetical 
composition. To accomplish this would, indeed, be a hard task, 
apart from creative genius. Moreover, there are several circum- 
stances which tend either to render this still more arduous than it 
is by itself, or, on the other hand, to facilitate it. One of the 
most conspicuous among them is the nature of the idiom in which 
the ideas are to be embodied. In the case of Hebrew poetry, this 


* It is, of course, not our intention to disparage the invaluable faculty of 
the human understanding, but we are persuaded that the distinction made 
between the Understanding (G. Verstand) and Reason, properly so called, 
(G. Vernunft,) is an objective reality, though, in this country, some are still 
found who seem to be scandalised, that not only Cousin, in France, has 
adopted this distinction from Kant, but that even not a few of our own 
countrymen seem inclined to recognise it as founded in objective truth. 
The latter will understand the meaning of the above remark. The former, 
if they are at all accessible to demonstration, we must refer tothe proper 
sources of information on this topic. As such, we would mention J. D. 
Morell’s excellent work, ‘ Historical and Critical View of the Speculative 
Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Century,’ vol. ii. pp. 335—88 ; 
and Coleridge's ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ passim. 
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circumstance is in favour of the poet, for the very phraseology and 
structure of that language are concrete and poetic, and, as far as we 
can judge about the ancient vocalisation, and putting aside the 
prejudice against guttural sounds, pliant, sonorous, and musical. 

If we now ask what would most probably be the mode of pro- 

ceeding for a man to express a poetical idea in an adequate form, 
especially if we imagine him to be ignorant of what we usually call 
poetry, or poetical form; should we think that his first and prin. 
cipal care would be to excogitate an artificial metre, or to secure 
rhymes in which his lines are to branch out? We feel that is 
preposterous. His first and chief care, on the contrary, will be to 
find energetic words and significant epithets to express his ideas as 
fully and energetically as possible. With such he will most easily 
be furnished by terms borrowed from nature, and from the rela. 
tions of social life around him. ‘God is my shield, my rock, my 
high tower,’ are words which express the idea as clearly, and far 
more pithily and impressively, than the use of the most select and 
accurate abstract terms would do. It is not necessary to multiply 
instances of this description ; the Bible, and especially the Psalter, 
is fraught with them. But, proceeding in this manner, the poet 
will soon feel that, in spite of all concreteness and expressiveness of 
single words, they still fall very short of the fulness of a concrete 
idea. He must, therefore, resort to the employing of appositional 
phrases, enforcing the idea, either by the accumulative use of 
synonymical terms, or by repeating the sentence with the introdue- 
tion of such words and phrases as may tend to complete the idea ; or 
he may, to the same effect, employ antithetical sentences, enforcing 
the sentiment of the positive sentence by putting it into contrast 
with the negative contrary. 

By this proceeding, so simple and natural in itself, the sentence 
or period will be divided into equal or at least corresponding 
sections, word answering to word, or sentence to sentence. Thus 
symmetry is effected, as it were, of itself, which, as it does not 
bind and fetter the free flow of ideas, leaves the poet still at liberty 
to add, change, or combine as occasion may require. This is, as we 
apprehend, the simple origin and the ruling law of what, after 
Lowth, has been called the parallelismus membrorum, synonym, 
synthetic, antithetic, or mixed, the governing principle of the out- 
ward form of Hebrew poetry. The same law lies at the root of 
most of the classic metres, and is very evident in the distich (Hex 
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ameter and Pentameter). Well-chosen instances of the Hebrew 
parallelismus membrorum are found in Gesenius’s Hebrew Reader, 
and, after him, in the article ‘ Poetry,’ in Dr. Kitto’s Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature. 

It might be thought wonderful that the Hebrew poets did not 
adopt the use of rhyme, since we find it in its highest refinement, not 
only in the early Arabic, but still more so in the earliest Sanscrit 
literature. This is the more startling, as rhyme is certainly 
essentially adapted to heighten the musical effect of poetry. Yet 
if they are not to be considered as quite ignorant of this ornament, 
which is thought so material a requisite on our modern Parnassus, 
they may have preferred their primitive freedom in poetical diction 
to the advantage derived from this ornament, which, even with our 
practised poets, fetters, mutilates, and murders many a freeborn 
thought. 

What has hitherto been said applies to Hebrew poetry in general, 
but especially to the lyrical poetry of the Old Testament. Some 
modifications take place in the prophetical style, about which, 
though with a different view, some general remarks have been 
offered in a former number of this journal. (Vol. II. pp. 321, foll.) 

The practical consequences of this mode of viewing the Psalms 
are important, both with respect to exegesis and dogmatics. If 
the Psalms are poetical compositions of the nature described, they 
are to be treated as such—poetical, of course, not being understood 
as synonymical with fictitious, fanciful, unreal, but as figuratively 
and emblematically expressing the ideal, i.e., the eternally true 
and unchangeable. Had the truly plastic character of Hebrew 
poetry only been fully appreciated, how insignificant would appear 
what has been said and written so condescendingly about the 
anthropomorphisms and anthropopathisms, the gross anthropomor- 
phisms and anthropopathisms of the Bible! How little should we 
then have wanted the philanthropic advices of those theologians 
who have warned us so zealously to beware of the Bible in this 
respect, lest we should make it an article of our creed that God 
was breathing smoke from his nostrils and riding on a cherub! 
But, alas! we have wanted such advice, and shall want it still, as 
long as we care less for the real meaning of Scripture than for the 
assertion of traditional dogmatical notions. We should not have 
disfigured the lovely idea of Divine perfection and holiness by 
representing it as a burning thirst after revenge to be quenched 
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only by blood. In the bleeding lamb sacrificed on the Jewish 
altar, in the Saviour of the human race expiring on the cross, we 
should have recognised the work of holiness, pure Divine holiness, 
manifesting itself with condescending love and compassion—no 
jus talionis, still less the ratification of a commercial bargain. 

To attempt a classifying delineation of the doctrinal contents of 
the Psalms would be an undertaking, if not quite unsuitable to 
the character and tendency of these lines, yet, at all events, totally 
incommensurate with our limits. In a masterly manner it has 
been done by Tholuck, in the Introduction to his Commentary on 
the Psalms. 

The Psalms have originated in hearts warm with feelings and 
ideas which the moment suggested. If, therefore, we wish to 
derive from then: the spiritual benefit which they are adapted to 
confer, they are to be read or sung in a disposition of mind akin 
and attuned to that in which they were composed. It is one 
thing to be hunted, as it were, with David from mountain to 
mountain, like a panting gazelle, fleeing before an enemy blood- 
thirsty and wicked, and at last, when all escape seems to be cut off, 
when no means of deliverance is perceptible—to cry for help to 
God; and quite a different thing, in the consciousness and enjoy- 
ment of a comfortable life, to learn the abstract truth that, when a 
religious man is in trouble, he ought to call upon God, because it 
is so written. Indeed, we think we are not wrong in saying that 
the reason why religion with so many professing Christians remains 
an abstract, barren, and dead principle, is because they neglect to 
trace its actual working in the lives of individuals who acted under 
its influence, and in which they would see it in a concrete form, 
imperfect indeed in all—except in One. Assuredly, one week in 
this manner spent with a David, one day with a Paul, one hour with 
the blessed Redeemer, would advance the vitality of their religion 
abundantly more than whole years and lives wasted in a sluggish 
mechanical reading. 

If it cannot be denied that the preponderating one-sided intel- 
lectuality of our present age favours the tendency to abstraction 
and generalisation (an activity of the mind very desirable and use- 
ful in its proper sphere ;) it becomes the duty of the Biblical 
commentator and expositor who desires to be really useful, not to 
lose sight of the circumstance that the Biblical writings, in their 
occasion, form, diction, and destination, are happily eminently dis- 
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tinguished by great concreteness and individualism. Of the his- 
torical portions no one doubts this. No book in the known 
literature of the world represents to us events and personages with 
so clear and marked outlines, and, at the same time, with so little 
expenditure of words-as the Bible. What would a classical writer 
have made of the contents of the first and second chapters of the 
Genesis! Perhaps no language in the world could have expressed 
them in so short a compass as the significant phraseology of the 
Biblical Hebrew, just because no language that is a fit medium for 
composition seems to have been constructed so much on the basis 
of immediate perceptions derived from the senses and afterwards 
applied to purely ideal conceptions. The Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, indeed, excel it in logical or ideal acuteness of conception, 
and are, therefore, able to fix the details of an idea more defini- 
tively ; but this advantage they gain only by losing the compact- 
ness and impressiveness of the childlike, and, we may add, majestic 
simplicity of the Hebrew idiom. That the Hellenistic Greek of 
the New Testament, in a great measure, partakes of this distin- 
guishing feature of the Old Testament dialect, is, from its origin, 
only what might be expected. 

But this general concreteness of Old Testament composition is 
not limited to the historical parts of it. Take the great didactic 
poem of Job. How could the important subject have been more 
vividly and impressively treated than in its almost dramatic form ? 
Analyse the Ecclesiastes. How impressively does he picture to 
you the distressing state of a soul struggling after light, and the 
peace of the soul resulting from firm convictions on the vital ques- 
tion of the moral government of the Most High! Examine the 
Proverbs. How does the Teacher lead his pupil into the most 
varied scenes of human life, deducing from it, confirming by it, 
and applying to it his persuasive instructions! Would it not, in a 
great measure, deprive the Bible of its efficacy, if this characteristic 
feature were overlooked and neglected, and if we read or even 
studied it just to realise an abstract moral or doctrine ? 

And how is it in this respect with the Psalms? There, indeed, 
we have not always direct information respecting the occasion on 
and for which they were composed, and it may be, in consequence 
that many detailed allusions and statements appear less striking to 
us ; but in very many of them, especially in those of David, we have 
this information, and, with respect to the rest, (only thirty-four 
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are dppavot,) in most cases their contents and style enable us 
generally to find a fixed standing point from which to view them. 
It is true that, owing to the critical rashness of some commentators, 
especially in Germany, there exists a great diversity of opinion 
on this point ; but is this to discourage careful and sober critics? 
Thus, to quote from a note in the above-mentioned excellent prac- 
tical Commentary of Tholuck (p. v.) it is said: ‘ Késter and 
Maurer say respecting Psa. li. that it contains nothing contradic- 
tory to the inscription, and that David is to be considered its 
author ; verses 20 and 21, however, were to be viewed as a later 
addition. Ewald, on the contrary, says, that verse 20 contains 
the clearest historical evidence respecting the whole Psalm, 
namely, that it belonged to the period immediately after the 
destruction of the temple. Arahmer remarks, with regard to Psa. 
xxxil., that it could not be doubted at all that the Psalm was not 
composed by David, since it had a smoother, more polished, and 
softer tone than those of David; Ewald, on the contrary, says, 
“The song is evidently ancient, perfectly original, the mark of a 
strong mind.” According to Hitzig, the second Psalm is to be 
reckoned among “ the latest ;” according tu Maurer, it is to be 
referred to the times of Hezekiah ; according to Ewald, it cannot be 
ascribed to a period later than that of Solomon, &e.’ - The cause 
of such clashing differences of critical views, as has already been 
intimated, is however not to be sought in the Bible, but may, in 
most cases, be traced either to preconceived opinions and erroneous 
critical canons, (as e.g. with Hitzig,) or to the hasty inferences 
drawn from an arbitrary interpretation of certain passages or 
phrases, or even single words. 

In our preceding remarks we have endeavoured to speak of the 
Psalms, as much as the character and aim of these lines allow, in 
a practical point of view; practical, not in the sense of deducing 
from them prescriptions for the regulation of private or public 
life, nor of taking them as a text, or, it may be, pretext, for teach- 
ing Christian doctrines of faith; but in the sense of urging the 
necessity of realising or reproducing within ourselves the sublime 
and sacred sentiments they contain in their primitive concrete 
reality and tenor. It may, perhaps, not be out of place and season 
shortly to consider another reality, namely, the form in which 
they appear, and the mode in which they are used in our ecclesias- 
tical or congregational hymnology. 
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The first question, which to some may seem to be improper and 
superfluous, as it is apparently superseded by fact, yet the first 
question after all is, Are the Psalms a proper hymn-book for the 
Christian church? Now, indeed, we can conceive the pain which 
we should cause to many an earnest and sincere follower of Christ, 
did we treat this tender subject in such a manner as to disturb the 
happy enjoyment of peace and consolation which the gentle strains 
of a versified translation of the Psalms—like that of Watts— 
have helped to establish in his soul. Still, the very manner in 
which Watts has converted the Psalms into a Christian hymn- 
book must induce us to devote to this subject a few remarks, which 
we hope will be found to have no little bearing upon our main 
int. 

oA. Looking at the very contents of several of the Psalms, we can- 
not but say that it is quite impossible for Christian congregations to 
use them as hymns in worshipping God. For, first, several of 
them are entirely national and personal, and cannot, without 
the greatest violence done to them, be applied to our circumstances. 
Of such a character, for instance, is Psalm exxxvii., which is 
entirely national and historical. Watts has felt this, and has, 
therefore, entirely omitted it. Psalm cix., from verse 6—29, 
contains a series of awful imprecations against the author’s personal 
enemies. Watts inscribes this Psalm, v.1—5, 31, ‘Love to enemies,’ 
and leaves out the rest. Psalm cv. is pretty faithfully retained by 
Watts; but what congregation ever sings this entirely Jewish 
Psalm? The last forty-two verses of the next Psalm, of the same 
character with the preceding, are by Watts contracted into five 
verses, &c. &c. 

2. The extent of the religious horizon of the Old Testament . 
falls necessarily and confessedly far short of that of the New 
Covenant. The former is, in a great measure, bounded by, and 
limited to, this earth, a circumstance which results, on the whole, 
from the nature and theology of the Law. The other offers an 
unbounded and free prospect into the highest heavens, limited only 
by the natural short-sightedness of the spiritual eye of man in his 
state this side the grave. The Christian, therefore, will, in the 
Psalms, as in the whole Old Testament, (the Prophets, in some 
degree, excepted,) miss much that the New offers to him copiously. 
To mention one instance, he will, with a few exceptions, miss the 
great Sun which illumines, warms, and fertilises his world—the 
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Saviour. Indeed, there are glimmerings, and some solitary beams 
to be seen in the sky, which the Psalms expand before his eyes, 
yet they are no more than the blush of morning. The great 
Luminary itself has not yet appeared, and has not yet scattered the 
mists and vapours which, to a great extent, still hang over the 
landscape. The direct Messianic Psalms are few in number, 
and their general delineations or anticipations of the Messianic 
times possess by no means the vividness and distinctness with 
which they are depicted by the Prophets. Watts again bears 
testimony to this remark by the freeness with which he introduces 
the Saviour, the Cross, justification by faith, and all the distin- 
guishing doctrines of Christianity, where there is not the least 
allusion to or prophecy of them in the original. 

8. Another circumstance of considerable moment is, that the 
morality of the Psalms also moves in the sphere of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. Their morality is that of the Law, a system — 
of ethics which indeed contained the germs of that great institu- 
tion for which it was destined to prepare the ground; yet these 
germs were still so little developed, that when the great luminary 
appeared, by whose cherishing beams they were to develope and 
unfold themselves to full size and bloom, the very men chosen to 
transplant them throughout the earth were unable, by themselves, 
to discover and to identify them apart from their primitive soil and 
form. The great object of Christ’s mission and work was to place . 
man in a new moral position towards God and the universe. This 
could not be effected from without. The law, however refined, 
could not do it. It could be done only by putting new motives 
into the human heart, as, indeed, the Old Testament, in its pro- 
phetic portions, had pointed out. These new motives were to be 
furnished by the life, death, and the very person of the Son of 
God himself. The apostles beheld him, they beheld ‘his glory; 
yet when the Saviour lay buried in his silent tomb, they probably 
were little confident that he really was the Sun which was to call forth 
and to sustain that new moral creation. They had, by word and 
example, enjoyed the instruction of a Teacher, who alone, and in 
the most literal and emphatic sense of the word, was entitled to 
say, ‘I am the Truth; yet, for a time, his teaching made but a 
slight impression upon their understanding and conscience, and 
yet they were certainly ‘Israelites indeed.’ And whilst at one 
time their hopes were at such a height that they already began to 
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think of the rank which each of them was to occupy in the new 
kingdom, shortly after that they probably felt many a secret doubt, 
that perhaps all had been a bright meteor, extinguished on the 
hill of Calvary. A better insight into these matters was indeed 
soon afterwards granted to them, and we enjoy the fruits thereof. 
But do we think that, with the book of Psalms in our hand, we 
should have at once fully recognised and understood the mission of 
Christ, so that no event whatever would have been able, for a 
moment, to shake our confidence that Jesus was indeed ‘the 
Christ ? 

As we have thus touched upon the morality of the Psalms— 
morality taken in the more general sense as denoting the position 
which they assign to man, as a moral being, in relation to God and 
the universe—it is, perhaps, necessary to state that we by no means 
wish to disparage the moral character of the sentiments contained 
in the Psalms as such. We speak of this morality as compared 
with that of the New Testament. In both instances it rests upon 
the same principle—holiness, carried out in all the relations of 
human life. Yet, without, we hope, laying ourselves open to the 
charge of Antinomianism, we must assert that there exists a dif- 
ference between the two, resulting from the difference of the motive 
to moral action. With the Old Testament saints it-is, in a very 
great measure, the dread of the Law, with its awful curses, which 
prompts them to good moral action, even to love God. To the 
Christian church, on the contrary, the apostle writes: Ye have not 
received the spirit of bondage again to fear, but ye have received 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father ! 

How strong the influence of the spirit of the Law, and the 
motive for moral action resulting from it was, in the case of the 
authors of the Psalms, we see clearly from a fact which, we humbly 
think, receives its correct solution only from this view of the Old 
Testament morality in general—we refer to the so-called impre- 
catory Psalms. 

It is known that those Psalms which contain imprecations 
against certain individuals, usually personal enemies of the author, 
have frequently been made the objects of censure and attack. It 
is not to be wondered at that infidels should have made them an 
occasion for triumphant sneers. But they have likewise ‘been a 
stumbling-block to many a sincere believer, who thought that 
such passionate and direful curses, uttered against personal enemies, 
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did not well suit the character of a saint. Now this view of the 
case starts with the assumption that these utterances proceeded 
from an unholy motive—an impure desire after revenge. Is this 
view correct ? 

Reasoning on mere human or psychological ground, is it, 
according to the laws of the constitution of the human soul, very 
likely, that a man like David (for most of the imprecatory psalms 
are by him)—is it, we ask, very likely that David—gentle, humble, 
and sincerely pious, noble-hearted, magnanimous, and forgiving, 
as the history of his life shows him to have been—should have 
been tormented by so fierce a thirst after revenge? To say the 
least, it is not probable. If the charge were made against a man 
of our acquaintance, whom we knew to be possessed of a character 
like that of David, we should not believe it. Now, in the psalms 
under consideration, there are two things which require a particular 
notice. The first is, that the imprecations generally used are exactly 
those with which the Law threatens, as family misfortune, destitu- 
tion, disease, early and violent death, expressed in various different 
forms. Secondly, the Psalmist frequently calls his enemies, against 
whom he utters these imprecations, at the same time the enemies of 
God. They are described as ‘evil-doers, and bloody men. In 
Psalm exxxix. verses 21, 22, David exclaims: ‘ Do not I hate them, 
O Lord, that hate thee? and am not I grieved with those that rise 
up against thee? I hate them with perfect hatred, I count them 
mine enemies. Now, if we compare such professions, and are 
entitled to give any credit to their sincerity, shall we not discover 
in them a strong motive for the imprecations uttered against such 
evil-doers? Men who so much identify themselves with the Law, 
as to make it their boast that they delighted in it, that they had it 
perpetually before their eyes, and in their hearts, could they, at a 
time when they innocently suffered from the oppression and per- 
secution of the ungodly, forget that the Law has curses for the 
wicked? Would it not rather be a proof, that, in the acknowledg- 
ment of the holiness of the Law, they identified their own will with 
the will of the Law, if they uttered those imprecations against their 
wicked oppressors which the Law of Old itself has pronounced 
against them? If there be any reason for adopting this view, 
these imprecations, instead of being the result of impure passion, 
would be a testimony to their sense of duty and love to holiness 
and justice. 
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The same view in essence, we think, is adopted by the author of 
an essay on this subject in a former part of this Journal, (the March 
Number,) when he says, (Vol. III. p. 207,) that ‘we can conceive 
of such a degree of Divine objectivity in man, as would render it 
possible to express, without any sin, a due indignation against 
atrocious crimes, committed against the imprecator;’ and a few 
lines before, ‘ there must be a possibility of a human being attain- 
ing to that degree of perfection in which a man may heartily say 
“ Amen” to all the curses which God has appointed for persevering 
sinners as long as they persevere.’ 

Consulting the two works, of which it is the special object of 
these pages to give an estimate to our readers, we find, as we 
indeed anticipated, that Hengstenberg views the subject in the 
same light with that in which we have endeavoured to represent it. 
Thus he says in the note to Psalm v. verse 10, ‘The Psalmist’s 
enemies must sustain a defeat, for they are rebels against God, 
whose sacred rights they would trample under foot. God would, 
therefore, not be God, if he should suffer them to go unpunished. 
The wishes of the Psalmist are, at the same time, so many predic- 
tions, for he prays only for that which God, on the supposition that 
his enemies do not change—that is expressly noticed in Psalm vii. 
12, and is generally to be supposed in such cases—must, according 
to his nature, necessarily do; the request, hold them guilty, has this 
for its ground and justification: Thou must hold them guilty. 
For what God does, and must do, that man not merely may, but 
must wish. So already August. Sermo 22, ad Seript.: “The 
prophet speaks in the form of a wish, concerning what he certainly 
foresees would not otherwise take place, as appears to me, showing 
how we must not be dissatisfied with the known determinations of 
God, which he has firmly and unalterably fixed.” Of a thirst for 
revenge, there can be no question in cases like the preceding; it 
is not against personal enemies as such, but only against enemies 
of God, that the Psalmist pretends to give judgment.’ 

Mr. Phillips’s views on this subject are less definite and satisfac- 
tory. They partake much of the ‘ perhaps’ with which he gene- 
rally introduces them. In the note to Psa. v. 11, he says, 
‘Perhaps there is not occasion for so much anxiety in establishing 
an interpretation of this verse, which the original text will not 
fairly admit of, in order to defend the character of the Psalmist 
from giving utterance to a sentiment which is thought not to be 
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altogether in harmony with the principles of the Christian religion. 
For we must allow, as, indeed, most persons do, that the Old 
Testament dispensation was but an imperfect development of the 
doctrinal and moral truths contained in that which succeeded it; 
and if this be the case with respect to any part of the religious 
system, it may of course be so with respect to another. Now, it 
certainly cannot be shown that the great practical duty of forgiving 
an enemy is enjoined in any portion of the Old Testament on its 
followers, in the same distinct and decisive terms in which it is 
announced to us in the Gospel. We do not read in any of its 
pages anything equivalent to our Saviour’s command, “ If a person 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Again, 
if we duly bear in mind the circumstances under which the Psalm 
was composed, that David’s own son had risen in rebellion against 
him, and that many persons of the highest consideration in the 
country had gone over to his side; that David’s life was placed in 
great peril; if we also remember that he was anointed king by the 
especial command of God, and that he had been faithful to his trust 
in preserving among his people the true religion in all its purity; 
that his government was conducted with a due regard to the welfare 
of every class; that he maintained an impartial administration of 
justice ; and, in short, that no reasonable pretext existed for the 
rebellion : we shall not hastily censure the feelings of David, nor 
affirm that he acted inconsistently with any portion of inspired 
truth in desiring that a crime of the first magnitude should be 
signally punished, and even that his enemies should be destroyed, 
if he deemed such a course essential for the security of his own 
person, and for the sake of the interests of the empire, which, by 
Divine appointment, had been placed in his hands. See on this 
subject Walford’s Translation of the Psalms, Appendix.’ We beg 
our readers’ pardon for this long extract: it not only serves to 
show what Mr. Phillips’s views on this point are, but it may at the 
same time be taken as a specimen of his style of writing and mode 
of arguing. 

In another place (Psa. xxviii. 4,) he remarks, ‘This verse con- 
tains a prayer to God for punishment on David’s adversaries. To 
explain away this character of it, for the sake of removing what is, 
unnecessarily indeed, but still is, a stumbling-block to many Chris- 
tian divines, it has been considered as directly conveying nothing 
but the Psalmist’s approbation of the Divine justice in punishing 
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impenitent sinners. Why the verse has assumed an imprecatory 
form, has been accounted for by Venema, thus: “ Non tam hos- 
tium, quam sui ipsius causa id esse factum, ut go fortius exprimeret 
se sibi innocentize suze esse conscium, etc.” Perhaps it would be 
better to consider this as one of a class of passages of which some 
exposition has been offered in the note to Psa. v. 10; or, perhaps, 
the petition is only for punishment in this life, on the ground of 
its necessity, as a warning to other persons, but more especially as 
a discipline of the heart and affections, and as an important means 
of restoring them to a condition of purity and holiness. See 1 Cor. 
v. 5.’ Perhaps! 

In Psa. xl. and cix. Mr. Phillips avoids the difficulty by treating 
them as Messianic Psalms throughout. Accordingly, Psa. cix. is 
imagined to contain a series of imprecations which Jesus utters 
against Judas. Psa. xl. 15—17, are interpreted as containing a 
prediction of ‘the shame and confusion of the Jews on witnessing 
those miraculous occurrences which took place at the crucifixion of 
our Lord, and which convinced, at last, one of the lookers-on that 
Jesus was the Messiah, the Son of God.’ On the principles which 
induced Mr. Phillips to adopt this sort of interpretation, we shall, 
probably, say a few words in another place. 

We are really afraid we protract these remarks to an undue 
length, yet we cannot here withstand the temptation of translating 
a few passages from Tholuck. In the exposition of Psa. cix. 
he remarks: ‘He has to deal with a host of men who have not 
been provoked by any wrongs, who have even not suffered them- 
selves to be conciliated by love and beneficence. Yet their most 
empoisoned calumniations have not been able to excite David to 
personal revenge. He knew the word of the Lord to Moses: 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay. So he has prayed, whilst they 
were raging, has prayed for patience, but, indeed, also for retribu- 
tion to his calumniators. Psa. xxxv. 13; exli. 5.’ 

‘Vs. 6—16. However terrible these imprecations may sound, 
they are sinfully pronounced only in case he who pronounces them 
would with delight indulge in a malicious joy at their accomplish- 
ment, and not rather feel pain; in case we were obliged to say 
that David would not have derived a satisfaction a thousand times 
greater from the conversion of his adversaries without such retribu- 
tion, than with and dy it. All consequences of sin are punishments, 


and punishments come from the living God. And what God really 
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does—may not man also wish that he may do it ?—provided that 
he wishes it in the sense in which God does it. Of the family history 
of “the child of perdition,” the hardened Judas, we know nothing, 
but, as far as we know his history, in him also that curse has been 
realised. He has been condemned in the judgment of God; his 
prayer—if he still used prayer !—can but have been that of despair; 
in the middle of his days he has put an end to his life, into his 
place of office another has entered. Not without reason, therefore, 
has this word been applied to him by Peter (Acts i. 20).’ And in 
the general Introduction (Sect. IV. on the doctrinal contents of 
the Psalms) he says: ‘ With Christianity, Philosophy agrees also in 
this, that the proper end of punishnient is retribution, namely, in 
this sense, that in the same measure as an individual has presumed 
to effect a disturbance or infringement of the law of God, or the 


_ state, in the same measure his own well-being, lawfully due to him, 


is to be disturbed. From this it now results that the punishment 
of the hardened sinner is to be desired—not from personal irrita- 
tion, but from reverence towards the sanctity of the Law—as little 
can we view as a moral imperfection the wish to bring him who is 
capable of reformation to his senses by castigation, if it must be, 
Now if it may be shown that the imprecations and petitions for 
Divine punishment do not proceed from a desire for revenge, i.e. 
from personal irritation and passion of the Psalmist, but from the 
motive just. mentioned, the stumbling-block would be removed. 
Then it would not be otherwise with those petitions than with the 
zealous wish of a just judge or king, to be able to discover the 
guilty, and to arraign them. Then, also, the expressions which 
David uses as a private man, would not have to be accounted for 
from any other motives than those noble ones from which the 
maxim proceeds which he utters as king (Psa. ci. 8).’? Then 
Tholuck goes on to make good this position, after which he makes 
the following appeal to the New Testament: ‘ Also in the New 
Testament, neither in God himself, nor in his servants, is for- 
giving love exclusively prominent. Also in the New Testament it 
is said that the wrath of God abideth on him who does not 
believe on the Son (John iii. 36); that God is a consuming 
fire; and that it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
living God (Heb. xii. 29; x. 31). In words not less repulsive than 
those of the so-called imprecatory Psalms, Christ announces divine 
judgment to the cursed, (Matt. xxv. 41,) and prophesies the judg: 
ment of God to those who reject the Son (Matt. xxi, 41 and 44} 
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Luke xxiii. 29, 30). Did not Peter, in the name of God, announce 
death to Ananias and Sapphira? and the result proves that he did 
not speak vain words of passion. Did he not, in holy exasperation, 
tell Simon the sorcerer, Thy money perish with thee: not, however, 
without adding, Repent, therefore, of this thy wickedness (Acts 
vii. 22). Did not Paul strike with blindness the sorcerer, 
Elymas, and call him a child of the devil? Did he not solemnly 
“deliver unto Satan, for the destruction of the flesh,” that sinner 
who had taken his stepmother for a wife (1 Cor. v. 5) ?—and say 
of Alexander the coppersmith, “He did me much evil: the Lord 
reward him according to his works (2 Tim. iv. 14)!” But as if in 
proof that we have not to look upon these latter words as expres- 
sions of personal passion in the Apostle, with what tender love does 
Paul intercede for the Corinthian sinner, after he has heard of his 
reformation ! (2 Cor. ii.) &e.’ 

Having thus, as fully as our plan and limits allow, endeavoured 
to justify the moral character of the Psalms in this particular 
respect, we return, for a few moments, once more to the subject 
from which we digressed—the use of the Psalms as a Christian 
hymn-book. 

Fully agreeing with the sentiments taken from Tholuck’s Com- 
mentary, we would not deny that even such imprecatory passages 
might be laid on the lips of a worshipping Christian congregation— 
considering the thing abstractedly. But, to do this without 
spiritual injury, would, we fear, require a far higher moral purity of 
sentiment and conscience, or, to adopt the expressive phrase of the 
writer above quoted, a more Godlike objectivity in the individuals 
who compose our congregations, than we can as yet boast of. 
When these Psalms were chanted in the temple, the congregation 
were, no doubt, listeners, and then these awful sentences had their 
proper effect upon the hearers, as they seemed directly to proceed 
from the same source with the equally awful curses of the Law. 
We, when singing them ourselves, sit down, as it were, upon the 
throne of Divine Majesty, to pass judgment in his stead, judgment 
of a solemn character. This would require the perfect purity of 
God himself, absence of all passion, and complete acquaintance 
with the immutable laws of Divine justice, to do it in a proper 
frame of mind. 

Moreover, with reference to the Psalms in general, it is to be 
observed, that to adopt them for the use of a Christian congrega- 
tion, they must, at all events, undergo considerable changes by way 
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of omission, addition, and alteration. They must be translated 
and versified, by which process they cannot but lose their original 
freshness and energy, whilst it cannot be done without dropping 
sentences (and therefore ideas) and engrafting others upon them, 
This is especially unavoidable, from the necessity (sit venia verbo) 
of spiritualising or Christianising them. It is not necessary, in 
proof of this assertion, again to refer to Watts, or any other 
translator. Every child perceives this at once. So that, after all, 
the principal end of having Biblical compositions, the pure word of 
God for a hymn-book, is—not realised. We appeal to the con- 
science of every man, whether he is confident that what he sings 
or prays from Watts’s Psalms is as sure and infallible as the 
corresponding Psalms in the Bible. He will, perhaps, answer: As 
far as they agree with the original. Certainly. But, then, that 
may be said of any original religious poem. 

It is not in accordance with our design to proceed any farther in 
discussing this topic, and to draw inferences for a reformation of 
our congregational hymnology. Our conviction respecting this 
matter, without stating any further motives, is—that, humanly 
speaking, the internal excellence of the Psalms will for ever warrant 
their use as an invaluable book of private and public devotion, to 
meditate upon, and to pray over them, leaning upon them as it 
were as upon a pillar. But if the question is about converting them 
into a Christian hymn-book, and singing them, generally speaking 
(for there are exceptions) we must consider them not altogether 
adapted, unless we are able to use them in the same manner in 
which Christ may be supposed to have done. 

We now turn, in a more special manner, to our chief object—a 
characterisation and description of the two works before us. The 
one is the composition of a well-known and esteemed German 
theologian, of deservedly high standing in the literary world, 
Professor Hengstenberg ; the other is the work of Mr. Phillips, the 
learned Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge. At the outset we 
have been very much struck with a circumstance, naturally result- 
ing, indeed, from existing causes, but, nevertheless, very start- 
ling ;—that, in the land of Neology, and especially since the time 
when Neology first took root and sprung up in Germany, such an 
abundant harvest of Commentaries on the Psalms has been pro- 
duced, each of them—though, perhaps, some of them only in & 
very indirect manner—forwarding the great and important work 
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of Biblical exegesis; while, during the same period in England, 
Mr. Phillips’s work is the first and only instance of the kind. Let 
every thinking and sincere Christian put to himself the question : 
How is that? and is it good that it should be so? 

Mr. Phillips’s Commentary is, according to his own statement, 
intended for the use of ‘those young persons who are engaged in 
the acquisition of Hebrew learning.’ For this purpose, he has 
even ‘thought it desirable to publish the original text, and to give 
to the first ten Psalms a grammatical analysis of nearly every word.’ 
Why Mr. Phillips thought it advisable to print the Hebrew text in 
his Commentary, he has not stated, nor can we discover the reason. 
It is certainly more handy and convenient to have the Hebrew 
Bible lying open by one’s side, than to be obliged perpetually to 
turn about the leaves of the Commentary. Besides, the Hebrew 
reprint of the Psalms, which Mr. Phillips has given, is neither 
distinguished by great correctness, nor completeness. In the very 
first word of the first Psalm, the diacritic point over the W is 
omitted. In verse 6, the Scheva is wanting in the word J}1) 


&. The Keris are not given at all, though their vowels in the 
Chethibh are retained. Sometimes, indeed, the marks of reference 
tothe Keri are retained, (we cannot say whether from oversight or 


on purpose,) but there is nothing to which they refer. Thus it 
is printed, Psa. xi. TAR, which, in the Hebrew Bible, refers to 
the Masoretic marginal annotation MINNA MND. So again in 
Psa. vi. 4, AN), In Psa. v. 3, where the same case recurs, the 
mark is left out. Psa. vii. 9, Mr. Phillips retains TWIT in the 
text, without giving the Keri WW to which the vowels of the 
Chethibh belong, whereas, according to the well-known method of 
the Masorites, WT is to be pronounced WT, In the note to 
this verse Mr. Phillips remarks, ‘ win Hiph. imper. from TW, 
but, according to the common form, it ought to be WW, and it 
is found to be so written in many MSS.,’ &e. 

Page 194 (Psa. xxvi. 2) we read ‘ mp (Hebrew Bible 
ABMS) melted ; as metal is melted in the crucible, and thus puri- 
fied. The form is the infin. (!), but it is used for the imper., 
a is often the case.’ Query: what would be the form of the 
imper. with 77 paragogic ?—To speak frankly, we cannot understand 
how any man, who in the least knows what he is about, can write 
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such downright nonsense. Mr. Phillips first renders MDNY, by 


melted, i.e. as a participle passive. (To be sure he had some dim 
recollection of the part. Paul form 37%),—This participle 
passive he declares to be an infinitive (!) and this, he thinks, 
stands for the imperative. Why would he not simply read either 
19738, as the Keri suggests to him, or adopt the more rare form 
of the Chethibh : 751%¥, which will at once give him the Impera- 
tive, in search of which he gropes about in darkness? But this 
may suffice to give the reader an idea how Mr. Phillips treats the 
Keris and Chethibhs. From his whole book it is evident, that he 
is very little skilled in this matter, so important for the criticism 
and interpretation of the Biblical text. 

We shall now briefly examine into the matter of his Com- 
mentary. And here we must say, that Mr. Phillips has acted 
rather imprudently, by raising, through his Preface, such high 
expectations in the reader. Of course his Preface, as all good 
Prefaces ought to begin, begins likewise with the declaration that 
his book is to supply a want. It is destined, and professes ‘to 
explain, in detail, the terms and construction of the Hebrew text, 
and so to elicit the theology which that text contains, for the 
edification of the English reader.’ This, he thinks, is the more 
necessary, because it avails to bar out so ‘ many other commentaries 
on the Psalms, which the critics of Germany have produced during 
the last few years (?); works abounding in learning, and written 
with great ability, but in which the authors, treading too much in 
the steps of their Jewish masters (!!), have so entirely explained 
away,’ &c. &e. We cannot guess how this secret respecting the 
Jewish masters of the German critics has, at last, come out and 
reached the ears of Mr. Phillips, but it seems to have made him 
quite aware of the benefit a commentator might derive from such 
Jewish masters. In what manner he has made free with them we 
shall very soon have an opportunity of stating. Respecting his 
own work, Mr. Phillips goes on to say: ‘I have been greatly 
stimulated by a confident hope that it will prove beneficial to those 
young persons who are engaged in the acquisition of Hebrew learn- 
ing,’ &c. Now this ‘confident hope’ is just what we have to regret 
and to complain of. It raises too confident hopes in the reader, and, 
we fear, has prevented the author from bestowing that patient labour 
and research upon his production, which the subject requires. 
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In the Introduction Mr. Phillips treats, ‘1. On the authors, 
numbers of the Psalms, &c. 2. On the character of Hebrew 
poetry. 3. On the titles; and, 4. On the principles of interpreta- 
tion employed in this work.’ The first three numbers contain 
nothing new or original that we can discover, unless we were to 
take a few ‘perhapses’ into consideration, e.g., that perhaps 
m0 is derived from 730 (Psa. Ixiii.) In the fourth number the 
subject of the Messianic Psalms is particularly spoken of. It is, 
indeed, not the author’s intention to: lay the various theories 
respecting the proper mode of interpreting these psalms before 
the reader; yet he states that he decidedly rejects the theory of 
the double sense; and that every psalm quoted in the New Testa- 
ment, if its character admits of it, is in all its parts to be treated 
as Messianic. From this conviction, he says, e.g., speaking of the 
twenty-second psalm, ‘ We should indeed be lowering the character 
of Scripture, and especially undermining the integrity of prophecy, 
if we made parts of this psalm to relate to Christ, and others to 
treat of another personage; or if, whilst we granted that Christ 
might be remotely and secondarily referred to, we should yet 
insist that the immediate intention of the author of the poem was 
to describe the sufferings and subsequent prosperity of some other 
character, as, for instance, of David.’ As an illustration of the 
manner in which the author applies this critical canon to individual 
cases, we shall transcribe part of the introduction to Psa. cix., 
which, as has already been stated, Mr. Phillips takes as a Mes- 


sianic Psalm, containing the imprecations of Christ against Judas. 


He says, e.g., ‘It is not to be denied that the sentiments which 
are here expressed are such as might have been uttered by any 
person suffering so severely as David must at that time when Saul 
or Absalom was seeking his life; but I am, nevertheless, inclined 
to prefer that other interpretation which was put upon this psalm 
by the early Christian Fathers, and has been adopted by Bishop 
Horne and many other eminent writers of our own church. My 
first reason for this preference is, that such interpretation has the 
support of the New Testament ; and it is a safe and sound principle 
to make the New Testament, as often as it furnishes us with any 
data, the key for understanding the Old. My second reason is 
that, after a full consideration of the whole psalm, I can fix on no 
part of it which will not as legitimately and as obviously bear the 
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interpretation of the early fathers, as it will that which has been 
assigned to it by the leading members of the Jewish school, and 
by some Christian divines. As such is the case, the bare fact that 
one verse of it being (?) cited by an inspired apostle, and applied by 
him to Judas, affords an intimation sufficiently strong to show that 
this citation was not made by St. Peter for the mere purpose of 
illustrating the point on which he was discoursing at the time, 
but that he regarded it, and consequently the entire psalm of which 
it was a part, as prophetical of the events with which Judas was 
connected. My third reason is, that those denunciations of judg- 
ment upon the enemies of the speaker, which are so characteristic 
of this psalm, are more consistent with the office of our Lord than 
they are with the history of David But if Christ be made 
the speaker, then we observe very clearly that these denunciations 
correspond with the fate of Judas, and of the Jewish nation in 
general, with the destruction of vast multitudes of the Jewish 
people by Titus, and with the complete dispersion of those who 
survived. The miserable end of Judas was but a type of what so 
soon afterwards befell his unhappy countrymen, who were par- 
takers in his iniquity. How true was it that in the generation 
following, the one in which our Lord was put to death, “ their 
name was blotted out,” (ver. 13;) for they existed no longer as a 
distinct community! We believe, then, that there are here pre- 
dicted the Divine judgments which were executed on Judas in the 
first instance, and afterwards by the Roman army upon the whole 
Jewish people, for their disbelief and disobedience ; and we know 
that what we find in this psalm agrees with those denunciations 
which our Lord actually delivered when upon earth concerning the 
destiny of Jerusalem and its inhabitants.’ 

In thinking what we might say about the linguistic part and 
the verbal criticism of Mr. Phillips’s Commentary, we must confess 
that, after a careful inspection of the work, we at first found it 
rather difficult to get at a definitive view on this head. The 
reason, as we soon discovered, lay in the multiplicity of elements 
embodied and combined in the Commentary. We might almost 
say that the extremes meet in it. On opening any part of the 
book we are struck with the copiousness of citations from, and 
references to, the Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic versions, extracts 
from the Talmud, the Rabbinic Commentaries and Grammars; 
the Chaldee translation and Ephraim Syrus, and so on; citations 
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from Ewald and Bythner, Hengstenberg and Mendelsohn. In 
short Mr. Phillips seems to have ransacked nearly the whole lite- 
rary universe to enrich the Oriental treasury of ‘the young 
persons’ for whom the Commentary is destined. Of these cita- 
tions, even of those from Rabbinic Hebrew without points, fre- 
quently no translation is given. Mr. Phillips, therefore, must 
have expected that these ‘ young persons’ were already very emi- 
nent scholars in all those languages, except in Hebrew. And here 
comes the contrast. In Hebrew he must have imagined them to 
be, quasi modo genitos—mere babes. For they are first to learn 
from Mr. Phillips that 1D is the third person plu. pret. Kal, 


from WI) (Arab. Gam, 3 Syr. a0.) The corresponding Arabic 
and Syriac verbs are probably given to refresh them in the 
memories of the young readers; else they are here of no use. 
They have to learn that DYDJ is the plural of OY, and that 2 is 
the prep. 2 with the article. On the contrary, Mp. is not 
analysed, nor is anything said about MNT as neuter. The 
same odd phenomenon meets our eye when we look at the 
exposition of matter. Now we read a beautiful and tasteful ex- 
position of Hengstenberg, and immediately afterwards we must 
put up with such insipid trash as the following: ‘Psa. viii. 3, 
From the mouth of the babes, &c., OY) from P2? he sucked. 
These declare the praises of God, says Bythner, “Qui cum non- 
dam voces nutricum imitari sciant, ore tamen suo vocem, illam 
Jah, Jah, quee est una ex nominibus divinis (potins ya, ya) sponte 
sui sonant ac ingeminant, ut notavit Arias Montanus.”’ What 
are we to make of this circumstance? To be sure, it is a clumsy, 
patched Mosaic, which the author compiled and combined because 
he had not the skill of selecting more even material. We trace this 
discrepancy even in Mr. Phillips’s own expositions, when he does 
not quote ; so that, if we once know his principal authorities, we 
may generally guess from what source such and such a remark 
comes. Now one of his principal ‘masters’ seems to be the Jew 
Moses Mendelsohn, or, as the author regularly spells his name, 
Mendlessohn ; for both generally agree. Moreover, phrases like 
the following, (Vol. i. p. 56,) ‘ In the spirit of this remark (of Mr. 
Phillips,) Mendlessohn observes in his comment on the verse,’ or 
‘So Mendlessohn translated the word,’ namely, in the same 
manner as the author—bespeak their friendly relation. 
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If we now ask what Mr. Phillips, with such assistance, has been 
able to perform in regard to the language, we will, for obvious 
reasons, limit our survey to the first ten psalms, upon which Mr. 
Phillips has promised to bestow a particular attention in this 
regard. 

Now, the first thing we miss here is a continuous translation of 
the Hebrew. Mr. Phillips just translates what he likes best, with- 
out any apparent method. 

In Psa. i. 1, we learn what ‘JW, N¥Y2 and IW are, and we 
are referred to the grammar of INT }2 § wou, but what ox, the 
most important word in the whole verse, is and means, remains a 
secret. So it goes on in the other verses. In verse 4 we learn 
that, ‘ Perhaps the German word Muss has had its origin, from the 
Hebrew Yi, chaff. Pott, in his Etymologische Forschungen, does 
not agree with Mr. Phillips on this point, for he derives it from 
the Sanscrit root, ma, to eat. Yet Mr. Phillips, as we see, is not 
at all positive about it. Meeting with nothing remarkable in 
Psa. ii., we turn to Psa. iii., and here we hit upon the startling 
assertion, (p. 27,) ‘ 1. The Disa sign of the gen.’ Now it 
is well known that 9 is generally called the sign of the dative, and, 
in particular, it is here the so-called «5 auctoris.’ But Mr. Phillips, 
probably, does not mean to explain the nature of the Hebrew 5, but 
rather that we may render it by the relation of the genitive. And 
this is really confirmed by the circumstance, that throughout his 
book he makes use of this most inappropriate and mechanical termi- 
nology. But he goes on to say, ‘This use of the particle is of 
frequent occurrence, and is the same as ? in Syriac.’ What, then, 
is the same? Mr. Phillips apparently wishes to say, not that this 
use is the same as the Syriac 2, but that the use of the Hebrew 
is the same as that of the Syriac 7. Why should we not expect 
that Mr. P. would be able to express himself more correctly in 
English ? 

But we see we cannot go on in this tedious manner of survey, 
for blunders of all sort begin to thicken. In the same page we 
read ‘MYIW" from YW, he saved. YW (!) salvation. Here A is 
added before the 7, &c. On the next page we read the following 
confused and almost unintelligible remark, ‘93%. The fut. 


with the vau conversive, and, therefore, to be taken as 4 
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future. (!) Page 32 it is said ‘HIM Pret. Hiph. from AM* to 
set at large’ (?) Page 38 it is stated, Ty for JAN WY, (!) Page 
89 we read, ‘ “JW Act. part. Kal, TW (!) to see, observe.’ Mr. P. 
is not satisfied with writing such an absurdity once. In page 204 
he again says, ‘*)7W is from WW, to contemplate ; and hence the 
noun or participle denotes a person who observes,’ &e. Page 44 
we read, in death itself, death, death itself. 
The art. 7 is removed in consequence of 2 being prefixed, the 
Patach of 77 is put under the 2; hence MY in death itself. 
See Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica, page 49.’ Before reading this 
sentence to the end we were already sure that Mr. Phillips would 
have derived this sort of analysation from such a source. If we 
may be permitted to repeat the same trick with an English word, 
we would, in faithful imitation of Mr. Phillips’s analysing process, 
do it in this manner: He is a man, i.e. a real man; man, man; 
aman,arealman. The art. m is removed in consequence of m 
following ; the a is pronounced before the m; hence a man, a real 
man. Page 60 it is asserted, ‘O7 is used in the plu. numb. in the 
sense of the sing. with verbs and pronouns agreeing with it.’ (?) 
Page 61, ‘ W253 is the third pers. pret. Hiph. from Wp.’ (! !) 

We have done with Mr. Phillips’s Commentary. Judging from 
the confident tone in which Mr. Phillips speaks of the expected 
usefulness of his work, which has, perhaps, been still increased, by 
the flattering terms in which it has been reviewed in other periodi- 
cals, he will probably not understand the nature of the disappoint- 
ment which a close examination of his book has given to us. We 
should, perhaps, more than others, rejoice at seeing the field of 
Old Testament exegesis cultivated and flourishing in this country. 
We should have felt happy, had we conscientiously been able 
to say, that Mr. Phillips had essentially contributed to realise this 
object, and we should have been ready and willing to bear with 
individual imperfections of the work, had its total character been of 
a sterling nature. Yet that could not be. Mr. Phillips is in a 
great degree deficient in the most necessary requisites of a com- 
mentator. He wants method. He wants an organic view of the 
language ; he wants the faculty of stating his sentiments clearly 
and definitively. Besides, the very pomp of learning with which 


* It is Mr. Phillips who omits the vowels. 
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his book is fraught, probably hinders him from seeing in it its 
proper nakedness. If he would take our advice as it is given, 
with simplicity and sincerity, we would advise him to throw over- 
board at least half of the ballast which now encumbers the book, 
by which means there might be still hope to make a useful book of 
it. Such as it is now, it is adapted for no one, neither for the 
scholar nor the student. 

We see with regret that our space will not now admit of 
even attempting to describe the character of Hengstenberg’s 
Commentary on the Psalms. A short sketch would not do justice 
to the originality and general excellency of the work. We, there- 
fore, rather prefer to take up the subject at another occasion when 
perhaps, in the mean time, the whole work will have been com- 
pleted. The general introduction to the Commentary will, doubt- - 
less, contain much important and interesting matter, and forming, 
as it were, a key to the whole. It would, therefore, be a disadvantage 
not to examine the whole together. Meanwhile, we offer our best 
thanks to the translators and the publisher who have made this 
valuable production accessible to the British public at large. 

In conclusion we wish, on this occasion, to direct the attention 
of our readers, in an especial and emphatic manner, to the 
Commentary on the Psalms by Dr. Tholuck, though we have 
already repeatedly and with great pleasure referred to it in the 
preceding lines. We should, indeed, wonder that no attempt has 
yet been made to intreduce it into this country in the shape of a 
translation, did we not know that most of our professional pro- 
moters and students of Biblical exegesis are able to read it in its 
original form. Yet, as it is rather of a practical character, mani- 
festing the author’s deep insight into, and familiar acquaintance 
with, the spirit of the Psalms, in the most interesting and instruc- 
tive manner, we wish sincerely that an able translator may very . 
soon render it accessible to a still greater number of readers and 
admirers. 

M.N. 
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THE GREEK TESTAMENT TEXT.—ARTICLE II. 


LACHMANN AND TISCHENDORF. 


Curistians feel, in moments of moral indecision, a strong wish 
that it might be possible for them to consult the Lord personally, 
like the first disciples in their walks through corn-fields, on the 
banks of lakes, passing brooks, and sitting down on hills. Usually 
this desire arises from a strong leaning to what the conscience 
feels to be wrong. But men often succeed in darkening the 
counsel of enlightened conscience by words harmonising with 
selfish wishes, but without true Christian knowledge. However, 
we believe that self-observing Christians will not deny that they 
themselves experience most painful moments of moral indecision, in 
which they are glad to take sweet counsel with their Christian 
friends, and would gladly, if it were possible, consult any still 
higher external authority which might secure to them a desired 
enjoyment unembittered by a doubting conscience. Many Chris- 
tians heartily wish that the Lord would have remained constantly 
accessible bodily to his believers. But does this wish invalidate the 
fact that he is not any longer tangibly present among us? Does the 
similar wish which drives many persons to Rome, namely, to have an 
externally visible and bodily guide to heaven, invalidate the fact that 
there is no such guide left on earth, but instead of it the Comforter 
who could not come as long as the Lord was visibly present on earth, 
because it is inconsistent with the true spirituality of that kingdom 
of God, which is in us, to remain in constant dependence upon any 
external authority, even that of the visible presence of the Lord 
himself ? As parents would be ashamed of the result of their educa- 
tion, if their adult children should constantly ask them in the 
presence of strangers what to say and what to do, but would rather 
aim to impart to them a spirit which would enable them to think, 
speak, write, and act properly on all occasions without parental 
dictation, but still in unison with the mind of their parents; so 
also our heavenly Father has deemed it fit to allow that the dead 
letter of the Bible should be in a state which must strongly 
remind each thinking Christian that it is unfit to take the place of 
the Comforter himself ; that no ancient codex is without perceptible 
blemish ; and that, (what providentially is not the case) if there 
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should be discovered any such codex in which the leading features 
of faith and virtue were distorted, such corruptions could not 
invalidate the testimony of that Spirit which bears testimony to 
our spirit that we are the children of God, and that a holy God. 
We say that the mind of God is revealed, as by every fact, so also, 
by the fact of many important various readings being in existence. 
Without this fact we should all be swayed by an external authority, 
which now we must reluctantly give up. We ourselves deem it 
our duty to contribute with all our means to the restoration of an 
authenticated text of the New Testament, but the very sincerity of 
our desire prevents us from lightly admitting that our wish has been 
fulfilled already, just as the sincerity of our desire to witness miracles 
prevented us from overlooking the deceptions of those who, some 
years ago, pretended to be in full possession of the unknown 
tongues and other miraculous powers. If it were not by the fact 
(which we deem, with many of our readers, a distressing fact) that 
the Greek text is such as it is, and that the translations cannot 
be better than the text, we should not feel driven to look out for 
higher teaching and for better comfort ; and we should never have 
been led into the above train of thought. But now, after the Lord 
who had given them has taken away the apostolic autographs, we 
discover the reason why it was good that we should be afflicted by 
this bereavement. We feel, in reference to the authentic text, as we 
feel in reference to other earthly possessions. It is right that we 
should preserve them, and recover them by all lawful means when 
lost. But the pretension of having what we have not is a lying 
and very sinful boast. All our earthly losses, although most 
distressing, are blessings in disguise ; they are intended to lead us 
from things earthly, perishable, and transitory, to things heavenly, 
indestructible, and eternal. 

The following psychological fact is worth observing: as good 
lawyers are most careful to avoid law-suits because they know the 
uncertainty of their results, and as good physicians think most 
moderately about medical science, and as good chemists and 
natural philosophers are more ready to recognise the boundaries of 
their science, whilst comparatively uninformed persons prate as if 
they could prove the identity of life, yea, even moral life, with gal- 
vanic action ; so we find, also, that scholars who have devoted their 
lives to the study of the sacred text and to its purification, are 
more guarded in ascribing to the Jetter virtues and powers which 
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no letter can possess, whilst writers who are comparatively unac- 
quainted with the subject declaim about the letter as if it were the 
true Comforter leading us into all truth. 

Persons who are offended by this our doctrine must not say that 
they are true Protestants. They are filled with the wisdom of the 
slothful servant, who buried his talent in order not to lose it, and 
they sympathise with the prudence of the Roman pontificate, which 
prevents the most important codex, the Codex Vaticanus, from being 
examined, lest it should more clearly appear that it is at varianee 
with the Vulgate. The readers of The Biblical Review were lately 
informed, by a quotation from Horne, that this prudence is carried 
at Rome so far as to prevent the publication of the fac-simile of 
this most celebrated Codex, which was placed by Hug at the 
middle of the fourth century, but which has been ascribed by 
others to the fifth or sixth century. We have been told that of late 
learned travellers have been prevented from seeing it. Tischen- 
dorf also writes in his Beitrag zur neutestamentlichen Textkritik, p. 
483, speaking of the Codex Vaticanus, ‘On the 10th of March, 
1843, at half-past eleven o’clock, a.m., I saw this pvorjpiov with my 
eyes ; a few days later Lambruschini deemed it fit to put even my 
looks into the Index,’ i.e., the catalogus probibitorum.* 


* Up to a late period the general refusal to let Protestants examine 
this celebrated manuscript remained in full force. We have been credibly 
informed that an English gentleman, whose chief object in visiting Rome 
was to collate this codex, was refused a sight of it under the plea that it 
was an object too sacred to be handled by Protestant hands. It appears, 
however, that the influence of the Emperor of Russia, during his late visit 
to Rome, was strong enough to procure for bis chief librarian, Edward de 
Muralto, who was in the imperial suite, a permission to collate the codex 
Vaticanus during three days. This collation confirms in general the 
fidelity of that instituted by Birch. There has been published already a 
‘Novum Testamentum Grece ad fidem codicis principis Vaticani, edidit 
Edvardus de Muralto. (Editio Minor.)’ Hamburgi, 1846: and it was 
promised that about Easter, 1847, there should appear an ‘ editio major cum 
prolegomenis, under the title of ‘Novum Testamentum Greece, ad fidem 
principis codicis Vaticani edidit, integram varietatem etatis Apostolice, 
versionis II. vel III. seeculi, codicum Alexandrinorum IV. vel V., Greco- 
Latinorum’ VI.—VIII. Seculi, denuo examinatam, et decem codicum 
Orientalium IV.— XIII. Saculi, nec non Slavonicorum codicum 
XI.—XIII. Seculi nune primum collatam, cum locis Veteris Testamenti e 
codice Vaticano allatis et cum indice grammatico antiquissimam tamquam 
cementariam adjecit Edvardus de Muralto.’ It seems that this larger 
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The origin of the various readings has been referred by critics 
to various causes which undoubtedly have had considerable influ. 
ence in their formation. But the chief cause has not yet been 
stated with sufficient clearness by any writer whom we have con- 
sulted on this subject. The chief cause of the formation of various 
readings was the fact that where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty, a liberty which extends also to the partial use which we 
may make for good purposes of good words which have previously 
been used by others for similar, but not entirely, the same pur- 
poses. The writers of the present day do not sufficiently divest 
their minds of the ideas engendered by the spread of typography. 
But let us bear in mind that many of the ancient manuscripts were 


edition will contain the text in the same form in which the smaller edition 
has been published. It seems, however, that Muralto has not yet been 
able to fulfil his promise; at least we have hitherto not been able to 
procure a sight of the larger edition in England, and we have not yet 
heard that it has been published in Germany. If the larger edition really 
fulfils what its title promises, there will be in future scarcely a motive 
left for Lambruschini, his superiors, underlings, and successors, to conceal 
the codex Vaticanus, as they have done lately. It is pleasing to observe 
how, in this instance, autocratic influence was exerted for good. We have 
been told that Muralto, like his imperial master, belongs to the Greek 
church, which, certainly about the time of the imperial visit to Rome, had 
manifested a degree of hostility against Roman Catholics, of which Pro- 
testants have never been equally guilty. Therefore we trust that hence 
forth Protestant hands may be allowed to touch, or rather Protestant eyes 
may be allowed to behold, what was seen by Muralto. 

When this paper was read in the Biblico-Philological Institution, a 
gentleman expressed his surprise, that the edition of Muralto could have 
been based upon the codex Vaticanus B. after a collation of three days 
only. To this the writer of this paper simply replies relata refero, without 
involving his own credibility in the surprising statement. If we, however, 
bear in mind, that Muralto was greatly assisted by the earlier collation of 
Birch, and that his station of chief librarian to the Emperor Nicholas 
probably enabled him to engage a number of skilful assistants fully 
practised in the collation of manuscripts, we deem it just possible that we 
ourselves, under similarly favourable circumstances, might, perhaps, by 
great exertion, have effected in three days a verification of the collation of 
Birch from which we might have produced subsequently an edétion of the 
text like that published by Muralto. However, we also deem it likely that 
a very careful perusal of this edition may lead to the discovery of some 
oversights, which scarcely could be avoided altogether on account of the 
haste with which the collation was accomplished per triduum. 
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written by individuals for their own use, that the insertion of ex- 
plicative words, the substitution of politer terms instead of those 
which could give offence to fastidious ears (such as xoprac@jvat, to 
eat, for yeuloat ti Kowrlay, to fill the belly, and similar changes,) 
were no more a public breach of fidelity than the omission of cer- 
tain portions of the Bible, and the substitution of other words, per 
euphemismum, by some readers of the authorised version in public 
as well as in private devotions. Many persons, who felt no hesita- 
tion in former days to accommodate manuscripts slightly to their 
own use, would have hesitated to multiply the copies thus altered, 
by thousands, if printing had been at their command. Many of 
the private applications of the sacred text assume at present in our 
eyes the monstrous appearance of intentional falsifications of public 
documents, because we look upon them through the ten thousand- 
fold magnifier of typography ; but we should always bear in mind 
that these megatheria appeared during the earliest centuries 
of our era as very harmless little insects. We are still of opinion 
that the alterations should not have been introduced, but we say 
that many of them, for instance the omission of the genealogy at 
the beginning of St. Matthew, originated in no worse spirit than 
the same omission, which, in many families, is frequently practised 
in the devotional reading of the New Testament. 

Scholz agrees in words only with Griesbach and Lachmann, but, 
in fact, his opinion harmonises more with the most celebrated 
adversary of Griesbach, namely, Matthzi, who asserted that Greek 
codices, which he found in the libraries of Russia, and which 
belong to what Scholz calls the Oriental class, were superior to the 
Alexandrine. The undoubted learning of Scholz, the respect- 
able form in which his works have appeared, and also the conso- 
nance of his theory with the general ecclesiastical desires among 
all Christian denominations, have procured for him a high degree 
of approbation among many otherwise different parties. Celerier 
writes in his introduction: ‘ Le systéme de M. Scholz me parait en 
général offrir, plus qu’aucun autre, un charactére remarcable de 
simplicité et d’universalité. Il est moins compliqué que ceux de 
Griesbach et de Hug, et, une fois admis, il laisse bien moins de 
faits en @ehors. Il est facile & concevoir, conforme a la nature 
des choses, appuyé sur des recherches vraiment savantes et labo- 
rieuses, et Yon ne peut lui refuser a divers égards une grande vrai- 


semblance. M. Scholz aura toujours la gloire d’avoir le premier 
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solidement établi la grande prééminence du texte asiatique sur 
Pafricain, dont les resultats s’elévent plus haut que la critique et 
qui occupent presqu’une place parmi les guaranties de la reli- 
gion.’ 

Similar approbations of Scholz might be collected from English 
writers. He himself writes in the Prolegomena of his second 
volume: ‘Omnes viri docti, quorum studia potissimum versantur 
in vero et falso Novi Testamenti dijudicando, in eo consentiunt, 
textum Asiaticum, quem noster Receptus refert, genuini speciem 
prebere. Fere dixerim, solam novitatis gratiam eos in errorem 
duxisse qui codices Alexandrinos defenderunt.’ 

This general assent has been disturbed by the labours of Tis- 
chendorf, who asserts that he has inspected more codices than any 
critic before him. 

He endeavours to refute Scholz especially in three salient points 
of his system. I. The purity of the text during the first two cen- 
turies of our era. II. The similarity or equality of the Byzantine 
codices to those of the first two centuries. III. The superior 
excellence of the Byzantine codices in comparison with the Alexan- 
drine class. 

Tischendorf was guided especially by the following four princi- 
ples in constituting his text. 

I. Probabilis est lectio ea, que reliquarum in se continere videtur 
causam. 

This first principle of Tischendorf’s system is the eleventh of 
that of Griesbach, who says : 

‘E pluribus ejusdem loci lectionibus ea prestat, que veluti media 
inter ceteras interjacet, hoc est ea, que reliquarum omnium 
quasi stamina ita continet ut, hac tanquam primitiva admissa, 
facile appareat quanam ratione, seu potius quonam erroris genere, 
ex ipsa ceteree omnes propullularint.’ The first principle of Tis- 
chendorf contains also the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of Griesbach, 
viz., ‘1, Brevior lectio, nisi testium vetustorum et gravium auctori- 
tate penitus destituatur, preeferenda est verbosiori. Librarii enim 
multo proniores ad addendum fuerunt quam ad omittendum, ete. 
2nd. Difficilior et obscurior lectio anteponenda est ei, in qua 
omnia tam plana sunt et extricata, ut librarius quisque facile intel- 
ligere ea potuerit. 38rd. Durior lectio preferatur ei, qua posita 
oratio suaviter leniterque fluit, etc. 4th. Insolentior lectio potior 
est ea qua nihil insoliti continetur. . . . Pro exquisitioribus enim 
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librarii usitatiora cupide arripere, et in illorum locum glossemata 
ac interpretamenta (presertim si margo aut loci paralleli talia 
suppeditarent) substituere soliti sunt, ete.’ 

It is thus evident that in the first principle of Tischendorf are 
comprehended at least one-third of the fifteen principles of Gries- 
bach; namely, the reason why, ceteris paribus, the unusual expres- 
sion is to be critically preferred to the more usual terms, the harsh 
expression to the milder renderings, the difficult to those easily 
to be understood, the shorter to the amplified; we say the reason 
for this preference is no other than the fact that the parent is older 
than the child, and that what is to be explained is older than the 
various explanations offered. 

We might even add that the twelfth principle of Griesbach also 
is in some degree contained in.the first of Tischendorf, namely, 
‘Repudiantur lectiones glossam seu interpretamentum redolentes, 
cujus generis interpolationes nullo negotio emunctioris naris criti- 
cus subolfaciet.’ 

The second principle which guided Tischendorf in preferring 
certain readings among those recommended by the external 
authority of codices he expresses thus : 

II. Suspecta sunt ubi variat lectio, que e locis geminis sive Novi 
sive Veteris Testamenti, maxime vero evangeliorum synopticorum 
que vocant, videntur invecta esse. He adds in a note—‘ Equidem 
nullus dubito quin permagna lectionum variantium pars compositis 
locis geminis orta sit. Videtur id sane primis fere temporibus 
actum esse, ut maxime tria priora evangelia quam convenientissima 
inter se fierent.’ 

Our own observations have convinced us of the correctness of 
this principle, which is applicable also to the Septuagint, which we 
have noticed to be influenced in its present text by the reaction of 
the quotations from the Old Testament occurring in the New. 
But we fear that the production of striking instances would here 
lead our observations too far from our main object. 

We turn to the third and fourth principles of Tischendorf. 

III. Observanda est ubique ea sermonis Greci conformatio, qua 
omnes Novi Testamenti auctores a veterum Greecorum consuetudine 
discedunt. 

IV. Diligenter anquirenda et tenenda sunt que cuique scrip- 
forum sacrorum cogitando, sentiendo, dicendo fuisse videntur 
peculiaria. 
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According to these four leading principles Tischendorf was led 
to give the preference to the Alexandrine and Occidental codices 
rather than to the Byzantine manuscripts, which have been 
extolled by Scholz. Tischendorf constructed a text into which he 
admitted the readings supported by historical evidence, and he 
mentions in the notes the readings of the Elzevirs, Knapp, Scholz, 
and Lachmann, when their editions differ from his own. When 
Tischendorf’s readings harmonise with either of the texts of the 
Elzevirs, Knapp, Scholz, or Lachmann, he frequently does not 
mention this coincidence, in order not to swell the notes too much. 
This principle of abstinence may account for an omission, at 
first sight unaccountable, which we will soon mention. 

Lyell and other geologists have directed our attention to that 
via eninentia by which we may arrive at some conception of the 
manner in which the present geological condition of our globe was 
produced in remote ages. They have taught us to notice the 
effects still produced by meteorological, electrical, igneous, and 
aqueous agencies on the surface of our globe on a small 
scale, and hence to infer what these agencies must have pro- 
duced in an eminent degree when they were in the full 
force of primeval vigour. Similar observations may be made 
with reference to the present state of our Biblical text. Here 
also the causes of the great former revolutions have been greatly 
enfeebled, especially by typography. Nevertheless we find that 
in our own days (even in the authorised version, the constant 
purity of which has been guarded by public statutes, and 
which is even more guarded by stereotyping than by law- 
making) there may creep in various readings analogous to those 
which are noticed in our critical editions of the original texts. 
We do not take our example from any unauthorised edition of the 
authorised version, but from some editions printed by Spottiswoode 
in his public capacity as Queen’s printer. One of our friends 
visited some years ago a village school at some distance from 
London. The school-chiidren read about Hymenzeus and Philetus, 
2 Tim. ii. 17: ‘Who concerning the truth have HEARD, saying 
that the resurrection is past already,’ &. The orthodoxy of our 
informant was startled by this heretical statement of the Bibles in 
the schools; he, therefore, went to a shop in the village where 
Bibles were kept on sale, and found there, to his surprise, 4 
different edition, likewise printed under public authority, which 
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contained the same very grave typographical error, viz., heard for 
erred. Our friend, having convinced himself of the fact that this 
erratum had migrated from one stereotyped authoritative edition 
into the other, deemed it right to inform the managers of the 
Queen’s Printing-house that this error was in circulation, and he 
received their thanks and the assurance that his correction should 
be forthwith attended to. Here we have a most striking instance 
that, notwithstanding all our modern mechanical and legal 
appliances for general correctness, an erratum may be widely 
circulated and be backed by the privileges and by the authority of 
the English Universities. It is evident that the host of various 
readings which belong to the large class of Jectiones que ex 
itacismo seu jotacismo originem ducunt have no greater intrinsic 
dignity than the above reading in the authorised version, where 
for erred was substituted heard, que quidem lectio e cockneyismo 
orta videtur. Analogous mistakes are referred by Origen in the 
third century to the ypadéwr. 

The other causes from which various readings originated, which 
are also mentioned by Origen, are not at present so effective as in 
his days, although they seem to have had some influence still upon 
the formation of the ¢eatus receptus. Origen says, ToAAi) yéyovev 
i) diaopd, etre pabvulas ypadéwr, etre 
kal and tov Ta éavTois doxodvra év TH 7 
dpaipodvtwy. (Opp. ed. De la Rue, tom. iii. p. 611.) 

In these words Origen points out the threefold source of various 
readings. 

I. fadvpta, the negligence of copyists. 

II. réAun, the arrogance of verbal correctors. 

III. 86£a, the strong dogmatical bias of those religionists who 
deemed it expedient to expunge expressions which seemed to clash 
with the most approved system, and to add amplifications in sup- 
port of favourite doctrines. 

Of the latter sort of d:opAdors, practised since the days of the 
Reformation, we find the most celebrated instance in 1 John v., 
where the celebrated insertion, between verses 7 and 8, was not made 
by Erasmus in his editions of 1516 and 1518. Various younger 
codices have, however, the words, év r@ ovpavg, Adyos, 
veda, of tpeis év elot. Kal rpeis ot 
Haprupodyres Ti) yi, TA. These words were printed in the 
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Complutensian Polyglott and in the third edition of Erasmus, 
in 1522. Erasmus added the articles which do not occur in the 
manuscripts, ‘O zarip “O Adyos Td tvevpa &y.ov, and in this form 
these celebrated words were printed by Robert Stephanus in 1546 
and 1569 ; by Beza in 1565 and 1578: they were sanctioned by 
the Sistine edition of the Vulgate in 1590, and by the Clementine 
in 1592: Luther did not translate these words, but they were 
inserted in the Zurich editions of the Lutheran translation in 
1529 and 1531, but still distinguished by smaller letters: in 
some later editions they were printed in the same types with the 
rest of the Lutheran translation, but they were still enclosed in 
brackets, by which interpolations are usually indicated: after 
the year 1597 they were printed without any such distinction. 
We have nothing against these words, but that they are an inter- 
polation and an instance of the superadding d:opOdors, which is 
apt to produce monstra per excessum. We will now give also an 
example of the subtracting dvopdcrs. 

In the Gospel of Luke, ch. vi., after the statement that Christ 
was blamed by the Pharisees for allowing his disciples to rub the 
grains out of some ears of corn on a Sabbath-day, and before the 
statement that Christ appeared in the eyes of the Pharisees to be 
a Sabbath-breaker for healing the man having his right hand 
withered, we find in the Codex Cantabrigiensis D a remarkable 
statement, which is noticed in the editions of Griesbach and Scholz, 
and which the writer of these lines has himself seen in that codex. 
Ty Oeacduerds twa tw caBBdrw 
dvOpwre ei pev oldas ti ef ji) oldas, 
émtxatdparos Kal (travaricator) rod vdyov. The same 
passage was found by Wechelius in two very old manuscripts. 
We translate it thus: On the same day having seen a person 
working on the Sabbath-day he said to him: Man, if thou knowest 
what thou art about, thou art blessed: but if thou dost not 
know it, thou art cursed and a transgressor of the law. 

This interesting reading has not been mentioned by Tischendorf. 
We cannot account for this astounding omission, except by the fact 
that he did not deem it well enough supported for being admitted 
into the text, and that he confined his notes to those readings 
chiefly which had been received into the text of either the Elzevirs, 
Knapp, Scholz, or Lachmann. Nevertheless, we could deem ita 
dvapdpa and Tay Ta éavrois doxodvTa TH 
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because it was a passage too strongly at variance with the prevail- 
ing sabbatarianism, in which the Christian pharisees recapitulated 
that of the Jewish. We are reminded by its general omission 
of the seventh and eighth of the critical rules of Griesbach. 
‘7. Preferatur alii lectio, cui sensus subest apparenter quidem 
falsus, qui vero re penitius examinata verus esse deprehenditur. 
8. Inter plures unius loci lectiones ea pro suspecta merito habe- 
tur, que orthodoxorum dogmatibus manifeste pre’ ceteris favet. 
Cum enim codices hodie superstites plerique, ne dicam omnes, 
exarati sint a monachis aliisque hominibus catholicorum partibus 
addictis, credibile non est, hos lectionem in codice, quem quisque 
exscriberet, obviam neglexisse ullam, qua catholicorum dogma 
aliquod luculenter confirmari aut heresis fortiter jugulari posse 
videretur. Scimus enim, lectiones quascunque, etiam manifesto 
falsas, dummodo orthodoxorum placitis patrocinarentur, inde a 
tertii seculi initiis mordicus defensas seduloque propagatas, ceeteras 
autem ejusdem loci lectiones, quae dogmati ecclesiastico nil presidii 
afferrent, hzreticorum perfidiz attributas temere fuisse.’ 

If, after all that we have stated, some of our readers should still 
be too much surprised at the existence of the various readings in 
the New Testament, among which, although most of them give a 
good sense, only one can be the best, we wish they may cool down 
in the general observation, that among all mysteries, the mystery 
of individual existence is the most mysterious and the most inex- 
plicable, apparently irreconcilable with Divine omnipotence and 
perfection, which seems to demand that His works likewise should 
be perfect, and that perfection should exclude individuality and 
variety in His creatures. Whoever can explain how it is possible 
that this apparently correct theorem should be contradicted by our 
indubitable consciousness, as well as by the testimony of our senses, 
may solve also the question why Divine Providence allowed Mill to 
count thirty thousand various readings in the New Testament. It 
is not our calling to enter into this question. We take the existence 
of the various readings as a fact, as the zoologist, botanist, and 
ethnologist takes the variety of creatures as a fact, and is not 
restrained from the contemplation of their variety by the apparent 
metaphysical impossibility of such varieties. 

Tischendorf himself is adverse to the whole theory of recensions. 
It appears, however, that, (although he has ably pointed out that 
Eichhorn, Hug, and others were, according to the general tendency 
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of German writers at the beginning of this century, too audacious 
in the details of their system,) he himself is obliged to admit that 
there is a certain habitus totalis of codices by which they may be 
divided into classes, and that the divisions recognized with various 
modifications by Bengel, Semler, Griesbach, and his successors, are 
admissible. We may compare this division of codices into nations, 
recensions, families, &c., with the ethnological distinctions of the 
varieties of the human race, which are certainly founded in reality, 
although the exact boundaries of these varieties cannot be pointed 
out geographically, although ethnologists differ in enumerating 
these varieties, and although there may be few individuals in whom 
the characteristics of their variety appear to be perfectly unmixed 
with those of other varieties. The codices of the New Testament 
are like other realities in this respect, that they elude in some 
degree the systematising logic of man. 

According to Tischendorf, the whole theory of recensions has a 
very slender historical basis; it is, however, evident that he can- 
not entirely dispense with the theory which he opposes ; we there- 
fore consider that his opposition is only meant to prevent the 
mistakes of those who forget what was remarked, even by Gries- 
bach, that no recension occurs in any codex, translation, or 
patristic document in perfect purity. Griesbach states, in his 
Prolegomena, ‘Nulla recensio in codice ullo jam superstite reperitur 
intaminata, qualis primitus fuerat. Eo temporis intervallo, quod 
inter recensionum origines et codicum hodie extantium natales 
intercessit, singuli codices recensionum omnium multifariam fuere 
corrupti. Quilibet librarius in apographo suo exarando sphalmata 
quedam commisit ; irrepserunt e margine vel aliunde nova inter- 
pretamenta, gloss, additamenta, negligens et festinans scriba 
nonnulla passim omisit ; alterius recensionis lectiones illate sunt 
in alterius familiz libros, ete.’ 

According to Bengel : 

Due sunt lectionum quasi nationes 


Asiatica. Africana. 
According to Semler : 
Textus Greci recensiones sunt saltem duz, 


Orientalis, Occidentalis, 
sive Lucianea. sive Aigyptiaca. 
sive Palestinensis. 
sive Origeniana. 
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According to Griesbach : 
Tres antiquitus textus Novi Testamenti 
recensiones institute sunt : 


A 


c 


| 
Occidentalis. 


Constantinopolitana, 
sive Orientalis. sive Byzantina. 
According to Mattheei : 
Tota de recensionibus textus Novi Testamenti doctrina est rejicienda. 
Distribuendi sunt codices seu distinguendi : 


f 


Textus continui Lectionaria Codices 
absque scholiis. in usum perpetui textus 
conventuum instructi scholiis 
parata. commentariis seu catenis. 
According to Hug : 
Ad medium fere seeculum tertium exstitit xotvy éxdoors, cujus textus 
variis discrepabat modis, tamen nullis certis legibus erat 
compositus. Recensiones autem sunt tres, 


A 


if 


| | | 
I. Hesychii Il. Luciani studiis Ill. Origeni seni 


episcopi data prodiit in Asia. debetur. 
Kgyptiis. 
According to Eichhorn : 


Varietas queedam textus ipso primo seculo apparuit; seeculo secundo 
duplex fuit textus conformatio : 


Asiatica. Africana. 
Seculo tertio tres institutz sunt textus recensiones: 


A 


ab 


| 
Il. Byzantina, III. Tertia ab 


Hesychio. sive Asiatica hominibus 
a Luciano. ignotis a 
prioribus 
conflata. 
According to Scholz : 


Du sunt antiquorum Novi Testamenti testium classes post duo 
priora secula ort, 


Constantinopolitana, Alexandrina, sive Africana, 
sive Asiatica, sive sive Occidentalis, textum 
Orientalis, que tex- exhibens a grammaticis 
tum servavit integrum Alexandrinis corruptum. 


quanquam non carentem 
librariorum vitiis. 
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According to Lachmann : 
Textus ex Alexandrinis seu Orientalibus testibus est constitu. 
endus. 

Thus we find that, in words, Griesbach, Scholz, and Lachmann 
give the preference to the Textus Orientalis. But according to 
Scholz, Oriens means Asia Minor and Greece, in contradistinction 
to Alexandria, Africa, Occidens; whilst according to Griesbach 
and Lachmann the Textus Orientalis is that which they derive from 
Alexandrine manuscripts, in contradistinction to the Byzantine 
and Occidental copies. If this different signification given to the 
same appellations is overlooked, Scholz will appear to harmonize 
with Griesbach and Lachmann where he flatly contradicts them. 

Eichhorn also frequently uses expressions which differ from 
those of Scholz in sense, although they agree in sound. ‘ Differt 
Kichhornii Asiaticum genus magnopere a Scholziano ; est illud, ut 
ad Griesbachium applicem, Occidentalis recensionis Asiatica pars, 
et ut in placita transferam Hugii, cow? éxdoors usitata Asianis. Id 
quoque contendit Eichhornius, Syro et ipso depravationum immuni 
superstructam esse Asiaticam Luciani recensionem, sed ex hac 
serius novis studiis et depravationibus undique arreptis prodiisse 
vult codices qui supersunt Asiaticos, e quibus demum fluxerit 
textus ille receptus. Hac docent quam discrepet a Scholzio 
Eichhornius, quamvis primo obtutu aliquatenus convenire videantur’’ 
Tischendorf. Prolegomena, p. xxiii. 

It may be well to consider on what basis the whole theory of 
the recensions rests. Hieronymus (adversus Ruffinum, lib. ii. ¢. 
27,) writes about three recensions of the Septuagint, one made by 
Hesychius, and introduced at Alexandria and in Egypt; another 
made by Lucian, and introduced at Antioch ; a third by Origenes, 
whose codices he calls Palestinenses, and he says that they were 
promulgated by Eusebius and Pamphilus. From these three 
recensions of the Old Testament it has been inferred that their 
respective authors originated also three corresponding recensions 
of the New Testament. Hieronymus writes to Damasus concern- 
ing the New Testament :—‘ Hoc certe cum in nostro sermone discor- 
dat et in diversos rivulorum tramites ducit, uno de fonte queerendum. 
Pretermitto eos codices, quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos 
paucorum hominum asserit perversa contentio, quibus utique nec 
in toto veteri instrumento post septuaginta interpretes emendare 
quid licuit nec in novo profuit cmendasse, cum multarum gentium 
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linguis scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse quae addita sunt.’ 
Compare Hieronymus de viris illustribus, ec. 77. ‘ Lucianus tantum 
in scripturarum studio laboravit, ut usque nune quedam exemplaria 
Iucianea nuncupentur.’ Compare also Gelasii decretum, (Decret. 
P. T. distinct. xv. § 27.) ‘ Evangelia que falsavit Lucianus 
apocrypha ; evangelia que falsavit Hesychius apocrypha.’ These 


_ passages prove that there is some foundation for the theory of 


recensions, but it appears to us also that these passages are insuf- 
ficient to support all the historical combinations which have been 
built upon such indications. 

According to Rinck the field of verbal criticism of the text of 
the New Testament has merely been prepared for cultivation, but 
is not yet even ploughed. It is praiseworthy to search for codices, 
and for various readings in these codices, but their relative value is 
the principal question which must be answered before a truly 
critical edition of the New Testament can be produced. Each of 
the editors at present shirks this question, and dupes himself and 
the public by the assertion that he followed the codices antiquissimi. 
It should be taken into consideration that a young codex may con- 
tain an older text than that contained in an old codex, just as a 
book printed in the present year may correctly exhibit the words of 
an ancient autograph which is much older than the text of a 
manuscript printed a century ago. How much this fact is over- 
looked by critics may be shown by the example of Kling, who lately, 
in the Studien und Kritiken, rejected, on account of their younger 
age, the testimony of thirty-two excellent codices which contain the 
genealogy of Matt. i. 1—11, although the Syro-Hierosolymitan 
version, which is older than the oldest manuscripts, contains this 
genealogy, and thus confirms the authority of those rejected 
codices. Rinck shows also that Tischendorf’s opposition against 
the theory of recensions in the Studien und Kritiken is not in 
harmony with the Prolegomena of his Leipzig edition, where he 
makes the following admission (page xlix.) ‘ Consequitur, varias 
testium classes, quanquam esse negari nequeunt, magis tamen pro 
diversitate terrarum, in quibus textus per secula propagabatur, 
quam unius vel complurium certo consilio videri exortas.’ 

Rinck also points out that both Lachmann and Tischendorf 
labour under the influence of a fallacy if they suspect the genuine- 
ness of a reading because it occurs in a host of younger codices. 
He rightly observes that this is no ground of suspicion, and that 
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it is at least quite as unreasonable to reject any reading because 
many young codices furnish it, as the opposite tendency which 
formerly prevailed, to decide critical questions according to the 
majority of codices, without much examination of their value. 
Rinck shows also that Tischendorf, in constructing his text, praec- 
tically departs from his own theory in admitting readings con- 
tained in young cursive manuscripts against the authority of the 
ancient uncial codices. For instance, Matth. xiii. 4, jAev instead 
of 7AOov, and Acts vii. 39, 77) xapd{q, which reading is supported 
by cursive codices. We think that Tischendorf would probably 
reply to this last objection, that the use of the Greek running 
hand is older than has been supposed. In fact it occurs on some 
Greek papyri found in the Egyptian tombs, and which seem t obe 
as old as our era. For instance, the portions of the first forty 
Psalms in Greek written on such papyri, which have been pur- 
chased for the British Museum, prove that the litere minuscule 
are as old as the Christian era. Still it appears to us that Rineck 
has said enough to prevent critics from settling down too soon in 
the airds épd of Tischendorf, and this is a great merit. 

Rinck reminds us that the Gothic translation by Ulfilas, who was 
bishop of the Goths about the year 360, represents the same text 
which occurs in the codices minusculi, and, consequently, proves 
a higher antiquity of that text than could be afforded by any of 
the Greek codices at present extant. In order to prove that the 
translation by Ulfilas is a critical mine not yet exhausted, Rinek 
furnishes a collation of the tenth chapter of Mark, which leads to 
the following results: the translation by Ulfilas agrees in this one 
chapter twenty times with the Byzantine against the African text, 
and only once with the African and Latin texts against the Byzan- 
tine. As to Tischendorf’s assertion, that Chrysostom in the fourth 
century had a mixed text, Rinck reminds his antagonist of his own 
statement in the Prolegomena of the Leipzig edition, p. xlvi. 
‘Cum Constantinopolitanis seepe pre omnibus consentiunt Chrysos- 
tomus et Theodoretus.’ 

As to Eusebius of Cesarea, Basilius Magnus of Czsarea, 
Cyrillus of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, the two Gregories, and other 
Asiatic fathers, who, according to Tischendorf, belong rather to 
the Alexandrine class in their quotations, Rinck reminds his 
antagonist that these fathers have only been proved to deviate im 
their quotations trom the Textus Receptus, but that the fact of 
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their agreement with the Alexandrine class has not yet been 
established. 

Thus it appears that Lachmann and Tischendorf, in asserting the 
superiority of the Alexandrine codices over the Byzantine, will not 
be allowed to fall asleep upon their laurels, as long as there are men 
like Rinck among their readers. 

We embrace this opportunity of rectifying a statement which 
we found on page 313 of The Biblical Review for May, 1847. 
It is stated there, on the authority of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, 
pp 281-2. ‘ Rinck, no ordinary critic in these matters, has 
encouraged us to hope that he will speedily issue a critical edition 
of the New Testament, in which the text will be conformed to 
what the principles of text-criticism, after all the discussions and 
corrections which they have undergone, do at the present time 
demand.’ It seems that this assertion, being unsupported by any 
reference, is an instance of the uncertain reflections of German 
lights from America. At least, if Rinck had any such intention 
in 1843, he had it not in 1846, when he wrote in the paper before 
us, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1846, p. 401: So 
léblich es ist, zum Behufe der Textkritik, neue Urkunden und 
Varianten zu Tage zu férdern, so ist doch die Feststellung ihres 
Verhaltnisses zu einander die Hauptfrage, die beantwortet werden 
muss, ehe man anfangen kann, sich mit Gliick an cine Ausgabe 
des Neuen Testamentes zu machen. Da gerade in dieser Haupt- 
sache die Ansichten so verschieden sind, so sollte man zur Zeit noch 
gar keine kritische Ausgabe unternehmen, oder wenigstens von den 
Herausgebern erwarten, dass sie sich iiber die Grundsitze in 
Ansehung des Verhiltnisses der Handschriftenclassen  aus- 
sprachen und wo méglich verstiandigten. An dieser Klippe gingen 
dagegen dié neuesten Herausgeber grossentheils anbesorgt 
voriiber,’ ete. 

As this remarkable passage is the milestone at which text- 
criticism had arrived in 1846, we subjoin the following trans- 
lation : 

‘ However praiseworthy it may be to bring to light new docu- 
ments and various readings in behalf of text-criticism, the prin- 
cipal question remains to be answered before an edition of the 
New Testament can be successfully undertaken: What is the 
relative position of these documents and readings to each other? 
Since on this principal question opinions differ so much, no- 
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body should undertake for the present to produce a critical edition, 
or at least we might expect of the editors that they should speak 
out clearly in reference to the classification of the codices, and 
that they, if possible, should come to a mutual understanding. 
But most of the recent editors have evaded this rock without much 
concern,’ etc. 

Having thus arrived at the point which Rinck indicates as that 
from which we may survey both the efforts made and those to 
be made, we now briefly recapitulate : 

The Complutensian editors and Erasmus merely printed a 
‘certain text, which they had formed from manuscripts, without 
stating the reasons for preferring the adopted readings to others, 
Robert Stephanus caused his son to collate manuscripts, many of 
the readings of which he mentioned on the margin of his edition, 
Later editors, especially Beza, Mill, and Wetstein, greatly aug- 
mented this first notation of various readings. Bengel was the 
first who endeavoured to effect in this chaos of various readings a 
separation between the dry land and the water. And now for more 
than a century the two distinct ways of advancing the verbal 
criticism of the New Testament have been understood, namely, 
partly by collecting fresh data by the collation of manuscripts 
which had been overlooked, and partly by systematising the results 
of these collations. 


This paper on the present state of Greek Text-criticism could 
not be deemed complete without a short notice of the ‘ Monv- 
menta sacra inedita sive reliquiz antiquissime textus Novi Testa- 
menti Greci ex novem plus mille annorum codicibus per Europam 
dispersis, erint atque edidit Constantinus Tischendorf. Lipsie 
sumtibus Tauchnitii. 1846, 4to. 

Tischendorf, in his preface to the Leipzig edition of the New 
Testament, called the mass of various readings hitherto collected 
splendidam miseriem, and he now endeavours to substitute for this 
glittering poverty the possession of real treasures by publishing 
(in antique types, similar to the form of the Greek letters in the 
uncial codices) facsimiles of those ancient manuscripts which he 
had an opportunity either to transcribe or even to purchase. Five 
years ago Tischendorf published the ‘Codex Ephremi Syri 
rescriptus sive fragmenta Novi Testamenti e codice Greco 
Parisiensi celeberrimo Vti. ut videtur seculi, ete. apud 
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Tauchnitium,’ 1843. To this he added, in 1845, ‘ Ejusdem Codicis 
Fragmenta Veteris Testamenti.’ He now has published—Ist, the 
Codex Tischendorfianus (Evangeliorum @). 2nd. The Codicis Pur- 
purei Fragmenta. 38rd. Codex Romanus Berberinus (Evan- 
geliorum Y.) 4th. Codex Parisiensis Regius. No. 314 (Evan- 
geliorum IV.) 5th. Codex Parisiensis Regius, No. LXII. (Evan- 
geliorum L.) 6th. Excerpta ex Octateuchi Codice Coisliniano 
(Actorum F.) 7th. Codex Vaticanus Apocalypseos, olim Codex 
Basilianus, No. 105 (Apocalypseos B). 

By this splendid undertaking the data of text-criticism will be 
rendered much more generally accessible, and therefore we may ~ 
hope that many investigators will thus be enabled to reetify, by 
their own close reading, the critical theories of those privileged 
few who have hitherto seemed to exercise the exclusive privilege 
of examining a variety of ancient codices. 


We have had a two-fold object in giving this sketch of the history - 
of the text of the Greek Testament up to the present time; not 
simply to introduce to the notice of our readers those recent editions, 
which have not yet become very generally known; but also to 
exhibit the indisputable facts in that history, in their relation to 
the all-important question,—W nar 1s the real foundation for the 
faith of a Protestant Christian, who professes to found that faith on 
the Bible and the Bible only? Is it the letter or the spirit? Is it 
the texts or the truths? Is it the Jota, or the Alpha and the 
Omega? Surely it is not enough to reply that the variations are 
immaterial. Such a statement is, in fact, not strictly true; for can 
the insertion or rejection of that passage, which the Church of 
England has chosen as its second lesson on the evening of Trinity 
Sunday, be called immaterial ? If it be so for those who—accustomed 
to critical studies, and having long given up that passage—have 
satisfied themselves of the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity on 
the evidence furnished by other and indisputable passages,—surely 
it is not immaterial to that other and infinitely more numerous 
cass, who—resting their faith upon the letter of Scripture, and not 
caring to search by earnest study for those truths, which they 
think they possess already and securely in isolated texts—must 
receive the information of the spuriousness of such a passage first 
with a shock to their feelings, if not to their faith, and then with a 
lurking doubt whether the other passages, on which the more 
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learned Christian professes to rely, may not also be doubtful. Of 
course, the reply is ready—Why disturb the minds of such simple 
unreasoning believers? Why also disturb the sinner in his sin? 
If it is unsafe to disobey the law of God, is it safe to corrupt His 
Word? If it is bad to be in error at all, is it good to have none 
but erroneous grounds for what is deemed a right belief? Can 
such a belief be right for the man who entertains it on such grounds? 
Which is more important for him, the objective truth of what he 
believes, or the subjective truthfulness of thr process by which he 
believes? Let darkness be banished—darkness of every kind, men- 
tal as well as moral, critical as well as spiritual—from the kingdom 
of light ; and above all, that darkness in which the spirit of priest- 
craft always strives to shut up the unlearned, under the pretence of 
their safety, but really in order to screen the ignorance and shield 
the indolence of those who claim to be the repositories or the 
expositors of truth, and who seem thus to read the apostolic 
maxim—‘ Prove all things which we deem safg for you to touch ; hold 
fast that which we approve.’ ‘ He that doeth ¢ruth cometh to the 
light’? The various readings of the New Testament text in the 
original, and the acknowledged mistranslations in all versions, are the 
light which comes—not from the critic, but from God himself, whe 
having permitted this state of things to come about, now suffers its 
reality to be discovered—to ‘ reprove the deeds’ of those who rest 
their faith on ihe mere letter, not only of a text which is variable 
because transcribed by erring human hands, but even of a version 
which is uncertain because translated by erring human minds. 
That these variations and uncertainties have been, by the same 
merciful providence, so restricted and overruled as to involve no 
real danger or damage to the Christian faith, and that those, who 
know nothing of their existence, may nevertheless be led by the 
Spirit to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, is a ground 
for profound gratitude, but no motive for inactivity. On the con- 
trary, the fact, if true, as we firmly believe it to be, is one of the 
best incitements to the utmost critical diligence, because it shows 
that that diligence is attended with no danger. Surely hey are 
not being ‘led into all truth,’ who, with a mental inactivity which 
augurs spiritual sloth, and in a spirit of untruthfulness which 
betrays moral obliquity, care not whether their faith is based 
on the word of God or on the inventions of man; much less if, 
while insisting on verbal inspiration, they wilfully attach that almost 
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dogmatist. Such errors, however, have nearly run their course. 
Few have the bad consistency to cling to them in their full 
import. Verbal inspiration is now transmuted into organic ; and 
that—whatever it may mean—is attributed, not to any actual 
text, but to some tdeal recension, which might be found, if critics 
only had the skill. Men of all parties are seeking for the truth on 
this cardinal question of religion, with the conviction that, when 
attained, it will only set the glories of Divine revelation in a clearer 
and nobler light. Such scholars as Lachmann and Tischendorf are 
labouring in the quarries of criticism, as fellow-workers with such 
thinkers as Schleiermacher and Coleridge and Arnold in the higher 
regions of religious inquiry; and the Christian world is being 
prepared for some better idea of inspiration, than that which 
seeks to find an infallible guide in the mere letter, either of the 
Authorised Version or of the Received Text. Soon may the day 
arrive, when the professed worshippers of God shall worship him 
in spirit and in truth, serving in the newness of the Spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter ! 


THE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL FREDERICK RICHTER.* 


Ir the life of Blanco White presented a remarkable type of the 
religious tendencies of our age, as Dr. Neander asserts, (though, 
perhaps, he should have said, one of the tendencies, since assuredly 
it is not the tendency, nor even the most prominent,) the life of 
Jean Paul exhibits the position of the philosophico-literary cha- 
racter, as divorced from Christian truth and from all earnest aims, 
based on deep principles. The disposition to nature-worship, as 
indicated in the merely scientific ; the exclusive reliance on reason, 
as dispiayed in the merely philosophical ; the blind reverence for 
authority, as exhibited in the ecclesiastical ; are distinct elements 
at work in society, each one of which deserves peculiar attention : 
each being a truth exaggerated into a falsehood, but the whole 


being suited (in proper proportions) to form a complete and 
enlightened character. 


* The Life of Jean Paul Frederick Richter. Compiled from various 


Sources ; together with an Autobiography. 2 Vols. Catholic Series. 
London: Chapman. 
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We have here simply to do with that character and tendency 
illustrated in the life of Jean Paul. His biography is one of those 
works which will gain extravagant eulogy from some, and strong 
condemnation from others; and perhaps, in the minds of most 
thoughtful persons, will leave a feeling of dissatisfaction—a state 
of morbid excitement and general relaxation; as of a vanished 
dream, from which we arise in ecstacy and confusion. But the 
whole is hollow and profitless ;—brilliant foam, beneath which 
there is not much depth of waters, and which does not abide as a 
fixed reality. 

The following may serve as a brief outline of Richter’s 
life. 

He was born (March 21, 1763) at Wunsiedel, a small town on 
the table land composing the summit of the Fichtelgebirge (pine 
mountains) in the kingdom of Bavaria, the centre of Germany. 
In 1765, his father was promoted from the office of tertius 
(master of the third class in a gymnasium) to the pastorate of 
Joditz. ‘The Saale,’ says Richter in his autobiography, ‘ spring- 
ing like myself from the Fichtelgebirge, ran with me, or rather, 
after me, there, (to Joditz,) as it did afterwards when I removed 
to Hof, pursuing its course and passing through that city also.’ 
His second birth is thus described by himself:—‘I shall never 
forget the birth of self-consciousness. I stood one afternoon—a 
very young child—at the house-door and looked at the logs of 
wood piled on the left, when at once the inward consciousness, J 
am a me, came like a flash of lightning from heaven, and has 
remained ever since.’ —Vol. i. p. 32. 

In 1776, his father removed to the parsonage of Schwarzenbach, 
on the Saale; and here Paul came under the teaching of the 
Rector Werner, who introduced his pupils to Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. But Jean Paul prefers Robinson Crusoe, which ‘ poured 
such oil of joy and nectar through all the veins of his being as 
amounted to physical ecstasy.’ This, ike a Divine afflatus, seems 
to have influenced his whole life. 

His next aid was from a young chaplain—Volkel, from whom 
he received instruction in philosophy and geography, and occa- 
sional theological themes, as practice for his pen. Upon which, 
Richter inquires, ‘Can we too often say to the teachers of youth, 
that all hearing and reading does not half so much strengthen or 
delight the mind as writing or speaking?’ Before his seventeenth 
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year, he had largely tried the plan of writing, having already 
many thick volumes of extracts, &c., each of more than three 
hundred quarto pages. 

In 1779, Richter was sent to the Gymnasium (the town school) 
at Hof. Soon after this his father died; and in a few years, 
(1781,) Jean Paul leaves Hof, where his mother then lived, for the 
university of Leipsic, where he vainly expected that a certificate 
of poverty would gain admission to free lectures and a free table. 
‘He attended the philosophical lectures of Platner, the exegetical 
and dogmatical instructions of Morus, and Wieland’s lectures on 
morals, and also began English under Hempel, geometry and 
trigonometry under Gehlar. Writing to the Rector Werner, he 
says, ‘I read Pope; he delights me: so does Young: there is, 
undoubtedly, nothing more splendid in the English language. 
I learn it now chiefly to read that excellent weekly paper, the 
Spectator, of which we have, in German, but a miserable transla- 
tion.’ But in the midst of this, poverty comes in, and thus dic- 
tates a letter to Paul’s mother at Hof: ‘Can you believe that I 
would thus plague you if I could help it? I need not, indeed, 
much. Eight dollars of Saxon money will satisfy all, and then I 
shall need your help no longer. Do not believe my project for 
gaining money (by authorship) is good for nothing: I trust even 
to maintain us both: but all depends upon the beginning.’— 
Vol. i. 116. 

Under this pressure, Jean Paul wrote ‘Das Lob der Dummheit ;’ 
suggested, as he says, by Erasmus’s ‘ Encomium Moiriz ;’ though, 
possibly, this eulogy of stupidity was suggested by Pope’s Dunciad, 
especially as Pope was a favourite. His manuscript was forwarded 
to his friend Vogel, with these observations: ‘If you would get a 
patron, you must not let it be understood that you need one: 
that is, if you would be rich, you must not be poor. Yet more; 
God has denied me four feet, to enable me to look up for the 
favourable glance of a patron, and creep for a few crumbs from 
his superfluity.’ 

Here we must anticipate somewhat, in order to place practice by 
the side of theory and profession, as well as to expla the worth 
of patronage, both for the press and the pulpit. 

Just before Jean Paul’s marriage, (1801,) he sends a petition to 
the King of Prussia, requesting some public consideration for those 
literary services, which had failed to secure a competence. ‘The 
o 2 
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king replies by praising Richter’s meritorious ascent through 
difficulties to the head of literature, and promising to remember 
him when there should be a vacant prebend. The biographer 
feels it ‘almost a degradation of a genius like Richter’s to petition 
in vain for a small ecclesiastical benefice.’ But this vanity was no 
fault of Richter’s: the degradation (if there were any) was in 
petitioning at all; especially after acknowledging that God had 
denied to him that particular nature fitted for such a course. Nor 
was it any more becoming, since, as we shall see, he was too little 
of a theologian to aspire after a pulpit. This case, however, 
serves, not only as a beacon against such protestations and such 
contrary actions, but also against the patronising system, by which 
pulpits can be so disposed of. Some time afterwards, Richter 
wrote ‘ Freyheit’s Biichlein-—Freedom’s Pamphlet—against a 
censor of the press, who had refused his imprimatur to one 
of Richter’s books; whereupon he learns afterwards, that 
‘since the publication of Freedom’s Pamphlet, the king did not 
mean to remember his promise’—Vol. ii. 101. This affair is 
full of instruction; and is especially a commentary on that 
wheel within a wheel,—church preferments, the price of political 
subserviency. 

But to return to our author and his ‘ Lob der Dummheit :’ Vogel 
approved ; but no publisher could be found. ‘The Greenland 
Lawsuits’ is the next effort; and is sent to the same friendly 
critic, with this invitation to candour : ‘In your criticisms (or your 


censure) I shall rejoice, because they are not more painful than; 


instructive; as Herr Cantor Grossel, in Schwarzenbach, used to 
teach his pupils their letters with the same stick with which he beat 
them.’ 

These ‘ Lawsuits,’ after having been rejected by all the book- 
sellers in Leipsic, are at length received by Voss, of Berlin, who 
sends Jean Paul ‘fifteen louis-d’ors—the first-fruits of his industry 
and genius.’—Vol. i. 126. This paid off some scores, yet he still 
needs his mother’s aid, and thus writes to Hof: ‘As I can make 
my vests last no longer, I am determined to do without, and if you 
send me over some shirts, I can dispense with these vests.’ The 
collars were to be ‘a la Hamlet ;’ and Jean Paul had another fancy— 
contrary to custom, his hair was shortened. To win him from 
these wanderings, Vogel employs the artillery of proverbs—‘ Among 
wolves learn to howl;’ which led Jean Paul to inquire whether, 
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if these be his models, he may not also rob with them? But 
another argument is adduced: ‘A painter would be ridiculous in 
offending against costume ;’ to which the answer is ready: ‘A 
painter of costume is not greater than his art: he is great whose 
pencil creates, not after the tailor, but after God; who paints 
bodies, not dresses.” 

Meanwhile, the second volume of ‘ Lawsuits’ is completed, and 
sells to the same Voss for one hundred and twenty-six dollars. 
But the third will not sell; (indeed, it was too much for human . 
nature, since, however good the jokes on law may be, they still 
remind one of the sad reality ;) and the income for the second 
being expended, Jean Paul runs away from Leipsic and leaves half-a- 
year’s dinners unpaid for. Under these circumstances, he pens 
the following consolation, (which, however, would not appear 
poetical to Frau Wirthin,) ‘What is poverty, that a man should 
whine under it? It is but like the pain of piercing the ears of a 
maiden, and you hang precious jewels in the wound.’ 

The next production of Richter is termed ‘Wuz, or, The 
Contented Little Schoolmaster,’ a ‘pedagogical romance,’ which 
brought the writer a hundred ducats: he received thirty as the 
first instalment, and gave this sum to his mother, with whom he 
was then’ living. The publication of the ‘Invisible Lodge’ and 
‘Hesperus’ still left him in poverty; and though he had given up 
his school, he was obliged again to supplement his literary earn- 
ings by the office of ‘ Wuz.’ 

In 1794, the thirty-first year of his age, commences Jean Paul’s 
_ introduction to the world. He visits Bayreuth, and there forms 
an acquaintance with ‘the Jew Emanuel,’ who has a deep sym- 
pathy with Richter’s literary character, and becomes his constant 
friend. Bayreuth also afforded our author an original for one of 
his female ‘characters.’ Indeed, this appears to be the chief value 
Richter set upon women, of whom he professed to be an ardent 
admirer: but this was an ertistic admiration ; though they re- 
turned it in another kind—loving, not wisely, but too well. Under 
the most extravagant protestations, and in the most mutually 
Platonic scenes, he never was so much entranced as to forget his 
art, and not make them sit for a portrait. And this leads us to 
notice the chief of Jean Paul’s lady friends. 

First is Madame Von Kalb, whom he met at Weimar, (which 
place introduced him to men also, as Schiller, Goethe, Herder, 
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Wieland :) from this lady he drew not only affection, but his ‘cha. 
racter’ of Linda, in Titan. This lady’s correspondence drew Paul 
to Weimar in 1796, and, after several advances on her part, 
‘ responded to on his, she propounds the Elysian theory—that love 
knows no law but itself, and entered into the practice by seeking a 
divorce from her husband, evidently with the idea of enchaining 
Richter. To do him justice, it should be stated that he neither 
approved of the doctrine nor the practice ; yet he certainly had an 
indirect share in encouraging these matters, by his free-and-easy 
Platonics. Whether the purely literary purpose of anatomising 
woman’s feelings, and giving us the dissection in a novel, quite 
justified this freedom, we may safely leave with the casuists and 
the fair sex: only premising, that the latter have not much room 
for the idolatry of Richter, which seems instinctively to seize upon 
the fair portion of his readers. 

The next remarkable lady transferred from his affections to his 
canvas was Julia Von Kriidener, wife of the Russian ambassador. 
They met for one hour, and became entranced. Jean Paul writes 
to her thus: ‘The hour in which I saw you floats like the evening 
glow, still lower beneath the horizon,’ &c. &e. Madam replies, 
‘Ineffaceable is the hour when your eye, the sound of your voice, 
the indescribable whole of your emotion in expression and accent, 
established the sweetest harmony of knowledge and feeling,’ &e. 
This specimen is very satisfactory : but we learn that this lady’s ‘live- 
liness of temperament led her into levities which caused a divorce 
from her husband: afterwards, she was attached to the court of the 
Queen of Russia, (!) and—her mind turned to religion: she adopted 
the principles of the Moravians, went to Paris, found many dis- 
ciples, had prayer-meetings, (1814,) attended by the most distin- 
guished persons in Paris, where she might be seen in the back- 
ground, in the dress of a priestess, kneeling in prayer.’+—(Vol. ii. 8. 
Extracted from the Conversations- Lexicon.) 

One of Richter’s works, the ‘Kampener Thal,’ was written 
because of Madame Von Kalb’s doubts respecting the immortality 
of the soul: the book was written ‘for her consolation ;’? though 
one would think that some persons need consolation against the 
doctrine, since it is not the indiscriminate friend of every 
party. 

Another of Jean Paul’s lady friends was Emilie Von Berlespsh, 
whom he met at Eger, in Saxony, (1797, <et. thirty-four ;) but he was 
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recalled from the baths and from her by the death of his mother, 
(at Hof,) yet soon returns for consolation to his new female friend, 
whom he loved because she avoided the rock on which Von Kalb 
split, by ‘ professing to love Richter more with the fancy (!) than 
the heart.’ Richter—innocent soul!—takes advantage of this 
distinction, and then wonders to find that Emilie loves with more 
than fancy. Yet for a long time he visits and stays at her house; 
almost gets married to her, gets out of it amidst paroxysms, and 
hangs on as a friend. She is called a widow; but we learn from 
a note that she was divorced from her husband. In 1799 Jean Paul 
visits the court of Hildburghausen ; drawn partly by the charms 
of Caroline Von F., whom he had met the previous winter at 
Weimar. This young lady appears to have met with considerable 
opposition from her noble relatives: at length they smile on 
Richter’s advances, and the public betrothal is agreed on: but, 
instead of its taking place, Richter repents, and the whole drops 
through. 

In 1800 he removes to Berlin, as a permanent abode, and meets 
with privy-councillor Meyer, whose wife (also) was divorced ; * 
but Herr Meyer has two daughters, of whom Caroline becomes 
Richter’s contented and happy wife, (Sept. 1802.) 

In this list of our author’s female friends, (amongst whom the 
two Carolines are unfairly placed, being worthy of better com- 
pany,) we may legitimately name the following character: ‘I met 
a noble Scot, McDonald, celebrated in history, (already ?) and (!) 
in Ossian (!!) and found in him the twin mind of Blair, whose 
sermons delighted me so, and whose personal friend he (McDonald) 
is. No! there is not in the three kingdoms a nobler or more 
manly breast, under which beats a tenderer, purer, more piously 
poetic and melancholy spirit.’ (Jean Paul writing from Leipsie, 
1798, wt. thirty-five.) This is very sad; McDonald must have 
been one of the dismalites: if our author had been fifteen instead 
of thirty-five, this mawkish admiration of Blair’s Sermons, Ossian, 
and M‘Donald’s breast, would perhaps have been excusable. 

. We now come to the great purpose of his life, its moral worth 
and significance as a literary character; how far his aims in 


* This and similar cases show the glaring social evils, in the society to 
which Richter gained access 
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writing appear to have been as fleeting and ephemeral as the 
‘ineffaceable hour’ of some rapturous interview. 

The following is mentioned as Jean Paul’s political position ; and 
there is no breath of censure by which future writers (at least) 
shall be reminded of their country’s claims. ‘ He held the depres. 
sion of the hopes and spirits of the people as one of the greatest 
evils of the time; and sought to enliven and keep up their courage 
by writings purely comic ; that had no other aim than to contribute 

to their cheerfulness:’ (1805 ; in reference to Richter’s not taking 

a plain side, and joining the Napoleon or the German party.) 
Surely this was a comical way of keeping up either courage or 
cheerfulness. That great earnestness may clothe itself in sport, 
and hide its spear amongst the vine-leaves, few, even of the sober 
sort, are inclined to doubt: but for men to retrieve their circum. 
stances by a joke that goes no further than a laugh, is the ‘ most 
piously melancholy’ joke we have met, with. No: it is not by 
such smiles of folly, which never ‘keep up’ very long, that any 
great moral effect is produced. Nothing is more dreary to a man 
in reverses than these untimely jokes; it is only when misfortune 
has driven a man mad that he learns to laugh at it. But, on the 
contrary, solid reasons, a fair view of the case, its causes and 
remedies, its difficulties and hopes, these may inspire a reasonable 
resignation, or a cheerful expectation—patience and hope, the 
only true basis of abiding cheerfulness. All else is an idiot’s 
laugh. 

As he was not engaged in any great social question, (though he 
wrote Freedom’s Pamphlet, when the censor rejected one of his own 
works,) so neither was he committed to any important religious 
doctrine. This is abundantly evident from his advice to Max, his 
son, who, it appears, had become religiously melancholy, (a disease, 
however, not at all dangerous in McDonald,) because, though a 
hard student, he did not turn out a great genius. Richter cautions 
Max against Kanne’s theology, (this Kanne having, it appears, 
contributed to Max’s anxiety,) and recommends rather the reading 
of ‘ the letters of the evangelists and apostles ;’ to which is added, 
‘In all the conversations of Christ there is not a single word of 
the doctrine of all souls falling at the same time as Adam ; or of 
satisfaction for sin.’ Now, in the first place, this is not a very 
discriminative direction, since it places the indefinite question of 
falling at the same time with Adam as equal in importance with 
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satisfaction for sin. Nor does he at all explain to the bewildered 
youth what Christ did die for, and what is meant by those con- 
yersations, ‘I lay down my life for my friends.’ And in the next 
place, whilst mentioning ‘the letters of the evangelists,’ he denies 
a doctrine because not in ‘conversations’ of our Lord. As if 
these could not have been inserted in the other Christian writings. 
Surely if Kanne had led Max into darkness, some little care should 
have been taken to enlighten his mind. This distressed and 
sickly youth (his consumption being covertly put down to theology) 
is not only thus inconsiderately managed, but advised (instead of 
such matters) to study Epictetus, Antoninus, and Plutarch! Now 
either the former prescription (the New Testament) was based on 
ignorance, or this latter recommendation is: indeed, the plan 
would have been to have written some squibs to keep up the fading 
youth’s courage and cheerfulness. Yet there is something painful 
in seeing a man of reputed genius thus at sea on such questions ; 
and especially in finding a father no better mental physician for his 
distressed and confiding son. 

All this, however, is consistent with the absurd importance 
which Richter attached to his revelation of immortality. Not that 
human reason can be of no advantage in such matters, (for revealed 
religion pre-supposes natural religion,) but that it is unbecoming a 
sound-minded man to begin to build his hopes on a hypothesis of 
his own without first attending to what has already. been addressed 
to mankind: yet in all his references to the great work he was 
employed in, as the only one of permanent importance, no reference 
ismade to the Bible:—an omission which, on any other subject, 
would indicate either great ignorance of the actual state of the 
science in question, or great superciliousness towards the labours 
of predecessors. This is looking at the matter simply as one of 
human science and ordinary courtesy: whether these claims are 
lessened when Jesus Christ is the revealer, it behoves such in- 
quirers to consider. Indeed, a man should either admit or deny 
authorities such as the Bible, when he enters into these questions: 
he owes it to himself, the Bible, and to mankind. 

How extravagantly superstitious, as well as self-laudatory, is the 
following expression of Richter, during his illness ;—stating his 
belief ‘that Eternal Providence would grant him time, that dark- 
ness would not fall upon him, till he had made it (the doctrine 
of immortality) light to others !’ 
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How lamentable that men should burn out the candle of their 
genius in trying to discover what God has revealed to the world,* 
and imagine that they lay God and man under obligation by burn- 
ing a rushlight at mid-day ! 

But ‘Eternal Providence’ did not accept this aid, and (in 
Richter’s symbolical language, by which events become signals of 
good or ill omen) this unfinished work was buried with him: but 
not so the hopes of mankind through Jesus Christ. Nor would 
we be thought to consider such an end without feelings of deepest 
sympathy and sincere pity; though we cannot refrain from mark. 
ing out its inconsistency for the honest examination of such as 
may be tempted into the same course. We do not say, Receive the 
Bible implicitly ; but we do say, Examine it manfully before you 
put it aside, and act on so great a question upon enlightened con- 
viction ; which cannot be without severe inquiry. 

The death-scene of Richter is very touching: not from the 
effect intended apparently by the parade with which he is sur- 
rounded ; but by the absence of all those considerations which 
make man’s final exit as dignified as his nature. ‘Caroline sat at 
the head of the bed; Otto had retired; and the nephew sat with 
Plato’s Phedon in his hand, open at the death of Socrates : a tall, 
beautiful form entered the chamber, and, at the foot of the bed, 
repeated aloud the prayer of the Mosaic faith :—it was Emanuel. 
A slight convulsion passed over the face, the physician cried out, 
“That is death :” and all was quiet.’ 

Is this the time for affectation; for the pedantry of Plato’s 
Phedon ; and the beauty of Emanuel’s form, when tHE 
Em™ManvE1 alone could have softened the calamity, and invested the 
scene with real grandeur, instead of this fictitious lustre, aiming 
after a death-bed for poetic effect? Should not the very name of 
the venerable Israelite have reminded these Christians of a better 
hope? But we turn aside from a scene which is laid out too much 
for effect, and, though a poetical death, is at the same time 
heathenish ; for the heathen could have gone as far as Plato; but 
how gladly would both Plato and Socrates have gone further had 
they found any one to lead them by the hand! Turning from 


* These observations do not refer to such as seek to show how far 
nature supports or does not contradict Revelation; but to such as quietly, 
and as illogically as insolently, give the Gospel the go-by. 
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this, we follow with sad footsteps to the last home, and the 
again only deepens our sorrow. ‘He was buried by 
torchlight, the unfinished MS. of Selina (his work on immor- 
tality) borne upon his coffin, and the noble ode of Klopstock, 
“Thou shalt arise, my soul,” was sung by the students of the 
gymnasium at his burial vault.’ But Klopstock’s ode was not 
founded on Richter’s Selina, but on the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
therefore, was singularly inappropriate, except as we would cherish 
the faint hope that some ray of clearer light may have visited 
Richter’s last hours and reminded him of that Eternal Life whieh 
in all this parade was forgotten. 
Let us at least who remain, and especially those who have 
received the flashing consciousness (Ich bin ein Ego) ‘J am a me,’ 
seek that our life may aim more directly at usefulness to others, 


and our death be more satisfactory for ourselves. 
Be. G: 


IV. 
EGYPT; HER TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH.* 


We should be glad of an opportunity to lay before our readers 
asummary of the marvellous discoveries which have been made in 
the monuments of Ancient Egypt during the last thirty years, 
together with an account of the labours of the learned in adjusting 
the somewhat obscure chronology of Egyptian history; but the 
time for such a survey as we should wish to give has scarcely yet 
arrived ; the publication of Chevalier Bunsen’s elaborate work is 
not, so far as we know, complete; we await the reading of his 
fourth volume, in which he proposes to examine the Egyptian 
annals in connexion with those of contemporary nations; and we 
cannot but hope that Dr. Lepsius, who returned to Berlin nearly 
two years ago from his long sojourn in Egypt, has still in store 
some precious contributions towards the department of historical — 
investigation for which he has already done so much. 


* Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth of the Bible: Being an 
Interpretation of the Inscriptions and Pictures which remain upon the 
Tombs and Temples ; Illustrated by very numerous Engravings and coloured 
Plates. By William Osburn, junior, Member of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature. London: S. Bagster and Sons. mpccextvt. 
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Mr. Osburn’s work ‘is designed to present to the Christian 
reader a few examples of the extent to which the Bible is suscep- 
tible of illustration from the remains of Ancient Egypt, now that 
the mode of interpreting the hieroglyphic writings has been disco- 
vered. It will be found to differ from other recent publications 
with the same professed object, in appealing, not merely to the 
pictures which occur on Egyptian temples and tombs, but also to 
the inscriptions that accompany them,—without which they were 
never intended to be understood, and are, therefore, necessarily 
unintelligible. It is for want of this reference to hieroglyphies 
that little beyond a series of pleasing and somewhat instructive 
embellishments has yet been produced from a quarter whence such 
large accessions of facts of real value and importance in Biblical 
criticism were reasonably to be anticipated.’ 

Mr. Osburn has not entered on any critical inquiries into the 
character and authority of The Dynasties of Manetho. Jablonski, 
long ago, then Meiners, and, more lately, Hengstenberg, have 
pointed out some instances of his ignorance in Egyptian mytho- 
logy, geography, and language ; not a few traces of Jewish tradi- 
tions ; and so many statements not borne out by other authorities, 
and even inconsistent with the evidence of monuments, that we 
have small confidence in the generally received opinion which 
regards Manetho as a native Egyptian priest of high rank, who 
translated the historical documents in the Egyptian temples into 
Greek, at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about one hun- 
dred and eighty years before Christ. Though the discussion of 
this literary question forms no part of Mr. Osburn’s design, he 
gives sufficient intimation of the worthlessness of these ancient 
fragments when they are not confirmed either by the Hebrew 
Scriptures, or by the hieroglyphics and tables of Egyptian kings 
in the ruined tombs and temples which have been so recently 
explored. 

We observe that Mr. Osburn quietly assumes the theory of 
contemporaneous reigns as satisfactorily disposing of the long 
periods of time past, through which the Egyptian monarchs are 
fabulously represented by Manetho as having reigned. In this 
assumption he follows some of the most learned chronologists and 
archeologists, both ancient and modern, such as Eusebius and 
Marsham ; and the accomplished Chevalier Bunsen adopts the 
same solution. This theory, though well sustained on some points, 
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requires considerable modification ; and it is not without its diffi- 
culties, on which our limited space forbids us for the present to 
enlarge. It is more important to remark, what is acknowledged 
by all competent judges, that there is an all but hopeless confusion 
of chronological dates in both the literary and monumental records 
of Ancient Egypt ; and, further, that we are still in want of a better 
system than Champollion’s, for interpreting the hieroglyphical papyri. 

Mr. Osburn’s book is one of much interest to the general reader, 
from its great variety of elegant wood-cut illustrations, and its 
brilliant copies of paintings still existing in the ruined palaces and 
temples of Egypt. After indicating the sources of Ancient 
Egyptian history, he divides the work into seven chapters. 

In the first chapter he illustrates the early colonization of Egypt 
fromthe north-east ; and then shows that, at the time of the Exodus, 
the geographical knowledge of the Egyptians was limited by Meso- 
potamia and Syria on the east and north-east, and by Lud (Lydia) 
and Javan (probably the islands of Cyprus and Crete) on the 


north. 


In the second chapter he illustrates the wars of the Egyptians 
with the Canaanites and other neighbouring nations, from the 
gigantic pictures in the tomb of Pihrai, at Beni-Hassan, in Middle 
Egypt. 

The third chapter relates to the wars of Ramses II., Sesostria, 
and Ramses IV., with the Canaanites. 

In the fourth and fifth chapters he illustrates, at some lanai 
the costumes, ships, arms, vases, deities, names, treaties, and 
written characters, of the Canaanitish nations, from the tomb of 
Ramses Meidmoun, and from the relievos in the cavern of Beit el 
Wally in Nubia, as well as from the tomb of Pihrai; and he gives 
a tabular list, in parallel columns, of the corresponding Roman, 
Coptic, and Hebrew characters, with the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

The sixth chapter is an elaborate disquisition on ‘ The Service of 
the Tabernacle,’ in which he illustrates the use of metals, leather, 
linen cloths, oils, and spices, and the mechanical arts, among the 
emancipated Hebrews in the Desert, from paintings now seen on 
the walls of tombs in Egypt, which are, at least, as old as the time 
when the tabernacle service was set up. 

The seventh chapter is devoted to a very ample illustration of 
the music of the ancient Egyptians, which serves greatly to eluci- 
date the somewhat obscure subject of the musical instruments of 
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the elder Hebrews, of which such frequent mention is made in the 
books of the Old Testament. 

It would be impossible to convey to our readers a just notion 
of Mr. Osburn’s most acceptable labours, in a field of inquiry 
which is rapidly growing in interest, without those pictorial illus. 
trations, which we have not, just now, at our command. As the 
written text is, for the most part, explanatory of the pictures, we 
despair of doing justice to it, in the absence of those accompani- 
ments. The following passage is less likely to suffer from stand. 
ing alone than most others; and we give it as a specimen of the 
very curious matter in which this volume abounds, as well as of 
Mr. Osburn’s manner of expressing the results of his investiga. 
tions. 

‘Rolls of papyrus filled with pictures and explanations of them 
in hieroglyphics are not unfrequently found in the tombs and 
mummy-pits of Egypt. ‘The contents are always repetitions, or 
abbreviations of the same formula. This has been called Tur 
Great Ritvat, or, more properly, THe Book or tue Dean; 
for the first part of it contains the adventures of the body,—and 
the second, those of the soul, after death. This last commences 
with a scene representing the bark of Athom, the setting sun, in 
the twelfth hour of the day, in which the soul has just embarked 
for the purpose of being conveyed in it to the nether world. The 
first character of the hieroglyphic name of Heliopolis appears near 
the boat, denoting that the scene is laid there. After this descent, 
the soul met with many adventures in the regions of the dead, 
It had to contend with many enemies, and to appease many divi- 
nities, before it arrived at the great hall of truth or judgment, 
where all its actions, while incarnate in the body, were weighed in 
the balance, and its future destinies depended on the result of the 
ordeal. The presiding judge at this assize is sometimes Osiris, 
and sometimes Athom, in the many repetitions of the judgment 
scene that occur on monuments of every description. 

‘It will be found, on attentively examining this part of the book 
of the dead, that the soul was supposed to accompany the sun im 
the whole of his progress through the lower hemisphere, from his 
setting to his rising. 

‘Very curious notions of the diurnal revolution of the sun were 
entertained in these ancient times. It was imagined or feigned, 
that his path through the heavens was a huge river or abyss whieh 
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he navigated in twenty-four barks, conducted by the twelve hours 
of the day and the twelve hours of the night. The Nile of Egypt 
was a branch or offset from this abyss, leaving it at Abydos, the 
farthest point to the south to which, at the time of this invention, 


its course had been explored, and joining it again at Heliopolis or 


its vicinity. The celestial Nile, or course of the sun during the 
day, was called Nen-Moou; the Nile of Egypt was Phe-Moou; the 
infernal Nile, or course of the sun during the night, was called 
Meh-Moou, that is, “full of water,” because it was larger than 
either of the others, as it received the waters of both. 

‘There is a passage in the book of the dead which immediately 
follows the commencing scene, written under the picture of the 
bark of the first hour of the night, which gives us the geography 
of the Meh-Moou. It reads thus: “ BARK OF THE SUN IN THE 
FIRST HOUR OF THE NIGHT. 

‘«This water (which the sun is now navigating) is the pool of 
Natron, which is joined with the pool of the field of the great hall 
of judgment.” . . . . “ Moreover, the waters of the great hall of 
judgment are joined with the waters of Abydos, and they (together) 
are called the way along which father Athom travels . . . . when 
he approaches the mountains of his rising.” 

‘The pool of Natron mentioned in this text, is the valley which 
lies to the north-west of Heliopolis, so well known to modern 
geographers as the valley of the Natron lakes, which in the opinion 
of many travellers was, at some remote period, one of the principal 
mouths of the Nile. There are many geographical indications in 
this part of Egypt that the Nile once ran to the Mediterranean 
considerably more to the westward than at present. Herodotus 
also relates, that Menes, the builder of Memphis, diverted the 
course of the river by means of embankments, for the purpose of 
draining the marshes which lay to the west of his new city. 

‘The strange absurdity of the wild legend embodied in the text, 
which dates from the very commencement of the history of Egypt, 
will be accounted for, if we assume that its authors were the first 
settlers in that country, who had emigrated thither from the plains 
of Shinar. Looking westward from Heliopolis, they would, 
nightly, see the sun sink in the vast expanse of marsh which then 
bounded the horizon in that direction. Their notions of general 
geography would necessarily be very imperfect. The Nile was the 
only considerable river of which they could have known anything, 
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except the Euphrates; and the plains of Shinar are so far distant 
from the embouchure of the latter, that there is no probability in 
the supposition that those who were driven forth from thence by 
the confusion of tongues, would be ignorant of the fact that it 
flowed into the sea, and much more so, of the universal law by 
which all rivers terminate there. 

‘ Under these circumstances, that which appeared in the visible 
heavens would at once be assumed as that which actually occurred, 
Having come to Egypt from the East, the extent of their know- 
: ledge to the westward would be the valley of the Natron lakes, 
They observed that the sun sank below the horizon nightly, near 
the place where their view was bounded by this portion of the 
river. They knew not what became either of the one or the other; 
and therefore they concluded that they both sank together into an 
imaginary abyss. In the construction of their legend respecting 
‘this abyss, they embodied the two primitive traditions ;—that the 
separate spirit goes under the earth; and that the soul will be 
judged hereafter for the deeds done in the body. Their acquaint- 
ance with the valley of the Nile upwards, extended only to Abydos, 
which is near the southern boundary of Upper Egypt; and, assum- 
ing as before, that the limit of their knowledge was the limit of 
all possible knowledge, here, they supposed, was the world’s end, 
where the river and the sun rose from the abyss together. The 
signification of the name of Abydos, proves this to demonstration. 
It denotes the east ; i.e. the place of the sun’s rising : the two words 
are identical in hieroglyphics. 

‘ This indirect but plain indication of the eastern origin of the 
first colonisers of Egypt, is confirmed by the dates of the monu- 
ments now in existence. The pyramids of Ghizeh, in the burial 
place of Memphis, are the most ancient of all the greater remains. 
Several of the tombs in their immediate vicinity also belong to the 
same remote period. As we proceed up the valley of the Nile to 
Beni Hassan and Abydos, the remains are those of the era of 
Osortasen: while at Thebes, and the regions to the south of it, we 
scarcely find a trace of anything that is earlier than the eighteenth 
dynasty. More satisfactory proof could scarcely be desired that 
the progress of the first inhabitants of the valley was from Helio- 
polis upwards, not from Thebes downwards, as has been too 
hastily assumed by certain modern antiquaries. In this parti- 
cular, therefore, the monuments of Egypt strongly confirm the 
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Scripture account of the first dispersion of mankind from the 
plains of Shinar.’—pp. 17—22. 

Leaving, for the present, the dark and complicated questions 
relating to the early Egyptian chronology, we may sum up, in a 
few sentences, the amount of testimony afforded by the papyri, 
and the monumental pictures and hieroglyphics, to the truth of 
Holy Scripture, and then offer a few remarks on the value of the 
illustrations thus afforded to the meaning of many parts of our 
sacred documents. 

The Mosaic history informs us that Egypt was colonised by the 
descendants of Misraim, soon after the dispersion of mankind from 
Babel ;—that, in the time of Abram, Egypt was a settled kingdom, 
under the government of Pharaoh ;—that, under the administration 
of Joseph, Egypt prospered, and the government became exceed- 
ingly rich and powerful ;—and that, at the time of the departure 
of the Israelites, the kingdom sustained a series of terrible cala-: 
wities inflicted by the hand of God. 

The monumental remains of ancient Egypt, compared with the 
fragments of Manetho, and with Herodotus and Diodorus, the 
Greek historians, give us the name of the first monarch of Egypt— 
Menes, who, according to Josephus, reigned many years before 
Abraham ;—the era of the Pyramids of Ghizeh, near Memphis, in 
Lower Egypt ;—the invasion of the “Yxows, or shepherd-kings, of 
whom the Pharaoh known to Abraham was probably one, and the 
king who exalted Joseph, another ;—the golden age of the era of 
Amosis, who, after the time of Joseph, expelled the shepherd-kings, 
and recovered the throne of Egypt, and by whose descendants 
nearly all the palaces and temples now standing in magnificent 
tuin were begun,—and, under the last of whom the Exodus of the 
Hebrews took place ;—the era of decline, when the country was a 
second time invaded by the shepherds, who forced the infant son 
of that Pharaoh—who perished in the Red Sea, and his protectors, 
to take refuge in Ethiopia, until, having grown to maturity, 
he regained his father’s throne, and built the palace of Medinet 
Abou—‘the last expiring effort of the greatness of ancient Egypt. 
No trace of any large building (scarcely that of one of any size) 
remains, which was begun in the eight hundred years of slow but 
sure decline that elapsed between the expulsion of the second 


invasion of the shepherds, and the destruction of the monarchy by 
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Cambyses the Persian. The Pharaohs of this period found suff. 
cient occupation for the little energy that remained in Egypt, in 
the attempt to carry forward the vast piles that their great ancestors 
had begun and left unfinished. The events of the Exodus are 
absolutely required to account for this very remarkable circum. 
stance.’ 

The whole of these historical monuments show us that, in 
Ancient Egypt, we have reached beyond the limits of classical 
history; and that the anecdotes of Herodotus, and of Diodorus, are 
of little use, as to the order of time, independently of other records, 
Not that these Greek historians are without their proper value; 
but they are modern, imperfect, and unsatisfactory, compared with 
the history of Moses. This, the most ancient of all histories, has 
been severely criticised ; yet it is, at this day, the only safe key to 
the obscure remains of Egyptian antiquity —Some ten or twelve 
years ago Von Bohlen, of Berlin, published an _historico-critical 
dissertation on Genesis, in which he sought to convict the writer 
of a want of acquaintance with the state of Egypt, its natural 
phenomena, and the manners of its people. This work was ably 
answered, soon after its appearance, by Drechsler, at Leipzic; 
and, more recently, its mistakes and misrepresentations have been 
exposed, with copious evidence, by Dr. Hengstenberg, in his 
‘Egypt, and the Books of Moses,’ a work which embraces a much 
greater number of particulars than this of Mr. Osburn, and whieh, 
on those points which are common to both, is fully confirmatory 
of Mr. Osburn’s views. 

The intelligent believer of the Bible has reasons for his faith 
which no discoveries in astronomy, geology, or ethnography, or 
archeology, can shake. Still, it is satisfactory to know that all 
the real discoveries that have been made, in any of these depart- 
ments, are so far from casting a doubt on the statements of the 
inspired historian, that they throw much light on the accuracy of 
his knowledge, and on the careful preservation of his writings, 
from the remote age in which he lived until the present day. The 
superficial eagerness with which one set of writers—from whatever 
motive—have applied the results of their learning to the purpose 
of disturbing the faith of Christians, has called out the deeper 
learning, and keener criticism, of another set of writers, in defence 
of that faith. For our own part, we are so rationally convineed of 
the authenticity of the Mosaic narrative, as to feel satisfied that 
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all other truth must be in harmony with it; and we have, therefore, 
no sympathy with that feeble sort of belief—arising from ignor- 
ance—which is feverishly anxious for new and varied evidences, in 
support of our sacred books. At the same time, we know not of 
any employment of learned leisure, and of opportunities for inspect- 
ing ancient monuments, so worthy of a manly and impartial 
intellect, as the noble labours—with their splendid results—of 
the eminent men who have devoted themselves to the patient 
investigation of the antiquities of Egypt. 

_ Yet we regard these labours as possessing more intrinsic, exten- 
sive, and permanent value, from the wider field of observation, and 
the richer treasures of knowledge, by which they enable us more 
distinctly to conceive the facts, and more accurately to understand 
the allusions, of the oldest and most precious history in the world. 
With this view, we give a grateful welcome to such a writer as Mr. 
Osburn ; and we earnestly commend his publication to our readers. 
Its exterior possesses attractions which are highly creditable to the 
publisher, and to the printer; of which it is little to say,—that the 
literary contributions of the author are pre-eminently worthy. It 
isno disrespect to the writer to add the expression of our -hope, 
that his book will so far interest the attention of many readers, as 
to prepare them for the more elaborate researches of others who 
have carried on their labours on the banks of the Nile, in the 
shadows of the Pyramids, amid the lonely ruins that proclaim the 
power and grandeur of ages long past, as well as amid the noble 
collections of papyri and fragments which enrich the museums of 
Tarin, Berlin, Paris, and London, and the libraries adorned with 
the works of Young and Champollion, of Wilkinson, Lepsius, and 
Bunsen. We are unwilling to leave the subject; but we hope to 
resume it, at greater length, on some future occasion. 


W. H. S. 
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Vv. 
BARNES’ NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 


AtruoveH our Puritan forefathers, in common with their breth. 
ren of Scotland, have long had a traditional fame for their full 
acquaintance with the letter of the Scriptures, yet it has never 
been pretended that the interpretations to which they held with 
such martyr-like firmness, handed down from one generation to 
another, were distinguished either by intelligence or by consistency, 


But could it be otherwise? All that they possessed of biblical, 


knowledge they owed to the private perusal of the word of God, 
certain theological text books, to their catechisms, and to the oral 
instructions of the pulpit ; none of which could throw the least light 
upon the proper interpretation of the text. They spake confidently, 
it is true, but it was the confidence of ignorance ; a confidence so 
much the more unbending as it was associated with the pious con- 
viction that the Bible was really read and studied by few besides 
themselves. Books were expensive, especially books that could in 
any sense be useful to them for this purpose; and even these were 
so cumbrous that they seemed suited alone to the studies of the 
pastor, and unfit for the fireside of the disciple. The pastors— 
men of God, and men whom God highly honoured, and whom the 
British Christian will always reverence—were trained in the schools 
of logic and philosophy, and were well read in the school-men, 
some of the fathers, and such writers as the continental universities 
had occasionally produced during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Their previous training and present engagements alike 
unfitted them for exegetical study. Thus guided, the private 
Christian had little opportunity for obtaining an insight into the 
literary beauties of the sacred volume, or even an adequate acquaint- 
ance with its spirit; their knowledge of the Bible was rather a 
familiarity with its isolated sentiments and phrases, as they exist 
in our translation, than such a one as would result from a careful 
and connected study of its contents. Nevertheless, such lovers of 
the book of God would have rejoiced with exceeding joy in the 
possession of such helps to its interpretation as the disciple of the 
present day may enjoy. 


* Notes, Explanatory and Practical, upon the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline 
Epistles. By Albert Barnes. 9 vols. 12mo. Var. ed. New York, 1845. 
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Genuine expositions of the Bible, or of parts of the Bible, as 
distinguished from those which must rather be called commentaries, 
are scarce books in this country. The works of Henry and Scott, 
which have hitherto been the usual companions of the devout in their 
closets, are highly-prized helps ; still they are but commentaries, 
embodying very many useful annotations. To these we might add 
many more names less familiar to the Christian public, especially 
of commentaries upon single books. There have also been many 
annotators, but all these have failed in embodying the idea of an 
exposition. The paraphrasts, such as Guyse, Whitby, Doddridge, 
&e., have had before their minds the proper idea, but a paraphrase 
must necessarily fail in its execution, because many things need to 
be introduced to the attention of the reader which cannot possibly 
find a place in such a work, except by the addition of notes. A 
plain and faithful exposition of the Bible, and of the New Testament 
especially, is still a desideratum in our popular literature. The 
want is, indeed, in some measure, removed by ‘ Barnes’ Notes,’ but 
their usefulness is, in a large measure, affected by the frequent 
introduction of unnecessary matter, which appears, in a work pro- 
fessedly written for the many, to be an affectation of scholarship.* 
And this fault has had an unfortunate effect upon the author’s 
reputation, since, if he be a scholar, it necessarily places him in the 
undesirable position of giving a very partial discussion of the 
subject, and if he be not, brings upon him the unfavourable 
opinion of every competent judge. We fear that it is this fact, 
perhaps only from an error of judgment in carrying out his 
plan, which has occasioned the mean opinion which competent 
judges have expressed concerning his labours.t 

In an exposition of the New Testament designed for the mul- 
titude—the great body of our Christian congregatigns—certain 


» * As an example, we would refer to the note upon Phil. iii. 12, which 
extends to the length of two pages and a-half, closely printed, and contains 
matter which could only have the effect of confusing ordinary readers, and 
therefore of defeating the very purpose the author has professedly in view. 
See further the notes upon Acts viii. 33, xxiv. 25, iv. 12, and many others. 

+ What Mr. Barnes could do, were he writing for the professional student, 
We cannot tell. Had he omitted from this book all that show of critical 
investigation which oftentimes disfigures its pages, we should think more 
highly of his powers. As it is, the impression produced is just that hinted 
at above—that his learning is superficial. 
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qualities are required in order to secure its widest usefulness. The 
first of these qualities is found undoubtedly in a concise, but full 
exposition of the writer’s thought and intention. Of this quality 
& we might quote some good specimens from these ‘ Notes.” When 
Stephen was called before the Jewish Sanhedrim, and is makin 

his defence, he appears to break off suddenly the thread of his 
argument and to turn to the Jews with this indignant rebuke, ‘Ye 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears,’ &c.* Upon 
this Mr. Barnes remarks, ‘The discourse of Stephen has every 
appearance of having been interrupted by the clamours and oppo 
sition of the Sanhedrim. This verse has no immediate connexion 
with that which precedes, and appears to have been spoken in the 
midst of much opposition and clamour. If we may conjecture in 
this case, it would seem that the Jews saw the drift of his argu- 
ment, that they interrupted him, and that, when the tumult had 
somewhat subsided, he addressed them in the language of this verse, 
showing them that they sustained a character precisely similar to 
their rebellious fathers. Many examples, better perhaps than 
this one, might be produced, but we cite ad aperturam libri. 

To this quality there needs to be added one which ought especially 
to be regarded in a book designed for popular use—an avoidange of 
technicalities. A certain class of those terms which are ordinarily 
used in books upon biblical science and exegesis our author care- 
fully avoids, but there are others to which he frequently alludes. 
Thus, he observes, upon the phrase ‘he purgeth it :’{ ‘There is a 
use of words here—a paronomasia in the original—which cannot 
be retained in the translation,’ &c. Upon Acts xiii. 18, where he 
prefers reading ‘ nourished he them,’ instead of ‘ suffered he their 
manners,’ he adds the following note: ‘This passage has been 
variously rendered. See the margin. Syriac, “He nourished them,” 
&e. Arabic, “He blessed them and nourished them,” &e. 
Probably Paul referred to the passage in Deut. i. 31, “ The Lord 
thy God bare thee.” But, instead of the word érporogédpyce, many 


* Acts vii. 51. 
+ We do not think that the author has exactly hit upon the right expla- 

tion here. Doddridge in his paraphrase has nicely expressed it. This we 

mention because Kuinoel, to whom Mr. Barnes is greatly indebted, clearly 

points out the impropriety of supposing an actual interruption. It is one 

of those indications of haste, of which, alas! there are too many. 

{ John xv. 3. 
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MSS. read érpopoddpycer, he sustained or nourished. This read- 
ing was followed by the Syriac and Arabic, and has been admitted 
Griesbach into the text. This is also found in the Septuagint, 
in Deut. i. 31, which place Paul doubtless referred to. This would 
well suit the connexion of the passage ; and a change of a single 
letter might easily have occurred in a MS.’ Now, without criticis- 
ing this criticism, surely the introduction of such matter into a 
book intended to present to Sunday-school teachers a plain and 
simple explanation of the more common difficulties,* is worse than 
useless. We should object to the introduction of Greek and 
Hebrew words, Latin quotations untranslated, and lists of the 
names of learned men, concerning all of which the parties for 
whom these volumes were written must be entirely ignorant.+ 

Next in importance, in a popular exposition, is unity and 
simplicity of interpretation. The idea has long been prevalent, 
among the less thinking part of the Christian brotherhood, that a 
manifold interpretation of the statements of the word of God was 
asign of spirituality of mind, and of insight into the meaning of 
the Spirit. This has been not only the bane, but the poison of 
Christian manhood. Against this practice Mr. Barnes has decidedly 
set himself; and by this he will lay the church of Christ under 
great obligation ; for his volumes have had, and will continue to 
have, a large circulation, and will be widely read. This reason 
would alone induce us to prefer these volumes above many others 
for the use of the many. 

Besides these, we require, for the instruction of those who have 
had no opportunity of pursuing the study of biblical archeology, 
a simple explanation of those customs, &c., which can elucidate the 
text. Historical events must not be passed over. In this matter 
‘these volumes excel. No customs or historical facts have been 
passed by, which could throw light upon the meaning and intention 
of the writer. Almost every page will furnish examples of the 
constant attention given to this subject. Yet even here Mr. Barnes 
errs in his usual manner, by introducing much that is perfectly 


* Preface to Gospels, p. iii. 

+ There are two editions of these Notes advertised, in which the various 
misprints of Greek and Hebrew in the American editions are to be corrected. 
This is a matter of no importance, for they would be as well left out alto- 
gether. Any person to whom they could be of the least use could not be 
misled by them. 
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unnecessary. Of what use can it be to tell the Sunday-school teacher, 
or anybody save a philologist, that ‘the word translated bag,* is 
compounded of two words meaning “ tongue,” and “to keep or 
preserve?”’ or that ‘it was used to denote the bag in which musi- 
cians kept the tongues or reeds of their pipes when travelling, 
Hence it came to mean any bag or purse in which travellers put 
their money, or their most precious articles?’ Now this, and other 
such like things, can be of no possible use but to swell the book; 
for if the reader of this is not also a reader of the Greek he will 
not perceive the use of the remark ; and if he does read Greek at 
all, he would surely know already what is here told him. Doubt- 
less it is intended to give the book the appearance of accuracy, but 
every reader of Kuinoel has all this ready furnished to his hand, 
and therefore it does not answer the purpose intended by it. 

In the preface to the first published of these volumes Mr. Barnes 
thus announces his design: ‘The object has been to express, in 
as few words as possible, the real meaning of the gospels :—the 
result of their critical study, rather than the process by which these 
results are reached.’ . . . . ‘This work is designed to occupya 
place, which is supposed to be unappropriated, in attempts to 
explain the New Testament. It was my wish to present to Sunday- 
school teachers a plain and simple explanation of the more common 
difficulties of the book which’ it is their province to teach.’ Success- 
fully to prosecute this design our author needed to possess the 
following qualifications. Sound scholarship :—habits of clear and 
comprehensive thinking; the analytical capabilities of the mere 
critic will not do:—an extensive acquaintance with the popular 
mind :—an instinctive dislike to all eccentricities of thought and 
expression :—and last, though not least, an intense desire to do 
good, without any regard to the credit resulting from it. Mr. 
Barnes appears to possess, in an eminent degree, all these, (except 
the first, which appears to be doubtful,) and therefore these volumes 
have been, and always will be, popular. They arrest the attention, 
and touch precisely upon those points upon whist the many feel 
the need of enlightenment. 

Of Mr. Barnes? sihishindhy we are compelled to entertain doubts. — 
A genuine scholar cannot be a mere compiler. All that he reads 
he makes his own; and though he may not have occasion to give 


* John xii. 6 
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r, expression to a single original idea, yet he has so thoroughly in- 
is corporated the labours of other minds with his own, that his 
or writing has the freshness and homogeneity of an original work : in 
l- fact, so far, it is original. Now these volumes bear the appearance r 
g. of a compilation, discoverable at the first glance. Though betraying 
at no striking inconsistencies, there is still a want of assimilation. 
er Abstractedly, this is no injury to a work of this class, excepting that 
i it occasions a loss of vigour and compression, for no man, ceteris 
ill paribus, can present a thought so clearly, and express it in so few 
at words, as the man who generated it. But if we consider this de- 
t- ficiency in connexion with a book of this character,—a book which is 
ut exercising, and will exercise, a mighty influence upon the rising 
d, church of Christ, the more powerful in proportion as the pulpit is 
the more powerless in this particular branch of instruction,—we can- 
es not but withhold our confidence, and lament the deficiency. It is 
in agreat mistake to suppose that anybody accustomed to write, with 
he good books before him, is competent to write works for the people, 
8e as the phrase now goes. It is, indeed, a sad mistake: for, so far 
4 from this, that man is the best popular instructor, who, being 
to thoroughly conversant with the science about which he writes, sits 
y- down without a book to lecture to the world. We have hitherto 
mm been speaking of the impression produced upon the mind by the 
8- perusal of those notes in which there is nothing that displays, 
he absolutely, incompetency of scholarship ;—simply of the effect of 
ad its heteroyeneity.* Nevertheless we should be unwilling to enter- 
Te tain such a thought, and certainly to express it, unless there were 
ar some positive proofs at hand. One or two simple examples must 
id suffice, for room cannot be spared to investigate more serious errors. 
do On Acts xxiii. 34: ‘ “Of what province he was.” Greek, Of 
r.. what heparchy, (ézapxéas).’ Surely Mr. Barnes does not read this 
pt word with an aspirate. If he does, he could not be aware of its 
sat derivation. This is quite a school-boy’s mistake. On Acts xvi. 20: 
a) *“ And brought them to the magistrates.” To the military rulers 
cl (orparnyois) or pretors. Philippi was a Roman colony: and it is 
probable that the officers of the army exercised the double function 
8. of civil and military rulers.’ This observation seems to have arisen 
ds from the same cause. It is very true that they united military and 


* As a clear example of this want of assimilation we would call attention 
to the note upon Acts xiii. 8. 
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civil functions, more or less, as did all officers in the Roman empire, 
But their official duties were decidedly of a civil character, as in 
this case. We ought certainly to have been told, on verse 17, that 
it is probable that the damsel who is said to possess a spirit of 
divination, (Greek, Python) either kept a serpent or dragon, or was 
in some way connected with the temple at Delphi. But one more 
example: on Acts xxiv. 11, Mr. Barnes observes, ‘The original 
is, “Since I went up to Jerusalem worshipping,” (xpocxvricun,) 
i.e., he was actually engaged in devotion when the tumult arose,’ 
Surely no expositor of the New Testament ought to be unacquainted 
with the fact that the future participle is used to express the force 
of in order to, in English. Did he forget Acts viii. 27, xxii. 5, &., 
which he had already passed over? Now these are mere school- 
boy errors, which strongly remind us of the feats of criticism which 
we performed, much to our own satisfaction, when, in the days of 
our boyhood, we murdered the Greek of Valpy’s delectus. 

These examples are sufficient: they completely stamp the author's 
scholarship, and, therefore, show that he does not possess the first 
qualification mentioned fora popular expositor. We need not refer 
now to the rendering of idiomatic Greek phrases into barbarous 
English, which so constantly disfigures the pages of this work. 
We would only warn all those who would maintain a creditable 
standing as expositors of the word of God of it. Let these volumes 
stand beside the volumes of Anthon: their use will sufficiently 
establish the classical or biblical scholarship of the possessor, and 
make appropriate the confession, ‘ Strenua nos exercet inertia.’ 

The volume on the Acts is the best; next, those on the Gospels; 
then the one on the Hebrews.* That on the Romans, as an exe- 
getical composition, is the worst; yet it contains many very valuable 
theological essays. Altogether Mr. Barnes has produced the best 
work of the kind for general readers, and one which would be 
almost unexceptionable, were it not for the disfigurements we have 
already alluded to, which overload and enervate it. 


* Mr. Barnes has made very extensive use of the ‘ Commentaries of ©. T. 
Kuinoel.’ This accounts for the above order. The following mistake will 
show the kind of use frequently made of them. In the note upon Acts xiii. 20, 
Kuinoel cites the names of Lud. de Dieu, Calovius, and Mill, as supporters 
of a certain solution of the difficulty contained in that verse. Mr. Barnes 
has it, ‘ Calovius, Mill, Lud, and De Dieu’ This speaks for itself 
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VE 
THE DESIGN AND PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE.* 


In the seven epistles which form the chief portion of the first 
division of the Apocalypse, and in the visions which are connected 
with the seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the seven vessels 
of plagues, a view is given of the condition of the church of 
Christ very different from what the disciples at first expected. 
They looked for outward peace, honour, and felicity: but the 
prophecy exhibits conflict, disgrace, and affliction, as the earthly 
lot of the followers of Jesus. Yet there are not wanting many 
indications of the Divine favour, which would ensure their safety 
in every peril, and afford the aid necessary to enable them to 
overcome every evil. For while visions of woe are successively 
presented, to show the fearful judgments of God on all his 
adversaries; visions of joy are occasionally introduced, to show 
the blessedness which will ultimately be the portion of those who 
continue faithful in the service of their Lord. But not till the 
history of this world in its present state is brought to a close, and 
the final judgments of God have been executed, and death itself, 
the last enemy, has been destroyed,—not till then do we behold 
the full felicity which is prepared for the true disciples of Christ, 
and the bright celestial glory in which the dark course of earthly 
events will have its consummation. Then a revelation is made 
of the future condition of the redeemed, which far surpasses all 
human expectations; and as the trials of the church on earth 
were to be much more severe and painful than the first Christians 
anticipated, so will its reward hereafter be much more desirable 
and glorious than the hopes which they once fondly cherished. 

The last division of the Apocalypse is contained in the xxi. and 
xxii. chapters, and it is marked by the same triplicity which 
characterises every other part. In the first section we have some 
account of the new creation, very brief and general, communicated 
in declarations made from heaven (xxi. 1—8). In the second, 
there is a description of the New Jerusalem, chiefly figurative, 
given by the apostle himself (xxi. 9; xxii. 5). And in the third, 
there are final addresses from the angel, from Christ, and from 
the apostle, which respect the entire series of prophecies, and 
form the conclusion of the whole book. Each of these sections 


* Concluded from page 108, 
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also has its three divisions, which will be noticed as we proceed to 
offer some remarks on their contents and arrangement. 

After the vision of the judgment day, when all receive sentence 
according to their works, and the wicked are cast into the lake of 
fire, the apostle beholds a new heaven and a new earth, the abode 
of the righteous ; the former earth, and sky, and sea, having passed 
away. Here the New Jerusalem has its place, holy as of heavenly 
origin, and perfect as prepared by the hand of God. ver. 1, 2. 

The statements made by St. Peter, in his second epistle, 
respecting the new heavens and the new earth in which righteous. 
ness dwells, evidently require a literal interpretation.* The future 
destruction of the world by fire is there compared with its former 
destruction by water. From the one interruption of the regular 
course of nature, the apostle derives an argument to remove the 
objection which was raised against the other. The material 
elements are distinctly referred to as affected by the great 
catastrophe, though the moral transformation is also mentioned. 
We may, therefore, conclude that the prophetical vision here 
presented has both a literal and a symbolical fulfilment. The 
sky and the earth, as well as the various objects which they are 
used figuratively to represent, are destined to undergo some 
great alteration, perhaps thereby to be prepared for the permanent 
residence of the just made perfect. The record of many similar 
events, written in indelible and unmistakeable characters on tablets 
of stone, manifests the high probability of the recurrence of 
a physical change similar to those which have occurred frequently 
in past ages. The declarations of Scripture give certainty to the 
conjectures of science, and teach us that the next material trans- 
formation of this world will be accompanied by a moral trans- 
formation, analogous, but far more important. 

Instead of any description of the visible appearance of the 
renovated earth, we have, in the following verses, merely a state- 
ment of the spiritual condition of its inhabitants, and of that 
alteration in their lot which results from their new relation to 
God. A voice from heaven declares that now God dwells with 
men, that they are all his people, and that the ills of the former 
state —death, and sorrow, and pain—have for ever ceased. 
ver. 3, 4. 


* 2 Peter iii. 
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The imagery of these verses is so simple and beautiful as to 
require no comment. To represent the condescension of God and 
the communion with him which his people are permitted to enjoy, 
he is said to pitch his tent among them. To show the happiness 
which, after all the afflictions of their mortal life, they find in his 
presence and favour, God is said to wipe away every tear from 
their eyes. Suffering is but the transient discipline whereby 
they are prepared for endless joy. Soon the period of probation 
will have passed away, but that of recompense will never end. 

When a voice from heaven had announced these glad tidings, 
the voice of Him who sits on the throne was heard to confirm this 
testimony, declaring that he would form all things anew, that 
these predictions would be certainly accomplished, that his own 
immutable perfections ensured the final blessedness of those who 
resisted evil, and the destruction of those who yielded themselves 
in any way to its service. ver. 5—8. 

The purely moral and religious character of these declarations 
deserves consideration. Nothing is said that can foster a vain 
imagination, or gratify a useless curiosity. The imagery is of the 
simplest kind, the spiritual lessons inculcated are of the highest ~ 
importance. He who thirsts shall drink of the water of life freely. 
He who is victorious in this world’s warfare shall have an in- 
heritance with the sons of God. The nature of the reward 
promised indicates the character of those on whom it will be 
bestowed ; and therefore they are merely said to thirst and to 
conquer. The wicked are more particularly described, since their 
punishment is that which all must regard wita dread, while the 
reward of the righteous is one which they only can truly desire. 
The character of this introduction to the vision of the New 
Jerusalem would alone indicate the moral and spiritual significance 
which belongs to this last symbol of these prophecies. 

At the commencement of the visions, in the first chapter, the 
apostle describes himself as being in an ecstasy, and hearing a 
loud voice calling his attention to the communications which he 
_ Was about to receive for the seven churches. So at the intro- 
duction of the visions of judgment, in the fourth chapter, the 
same voice was heard, and he was summoned to follow his celestial 
guide, and to witness the symbols of future earthly events. And 
now again a voice, which is said to be that of one of the seven 
angels employed to execute the last judgments of God, invites the 
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apostle to come and behold the blessed and glorious condition of 
the church of Christ. ver. 9. 

In vision he seemed tobe conveyed to a lofty mountain, from 
which he surveyed a spectacle more splendid and magnificent than 
earth ever presented. A city appeared descending from heaven, 
not of human workmanship; its builder is God, and it is 
resplendent with Divine glory. Its walls are not of common 


stone, but of jasper, variegated in hue, and brilliant as the costliest 


jewels. Three gates, with attendant angels, are on each side of 
the vast square formed by the walls of the city ; and terrace rises 
over terrace on its pyramidal ascent, till the summit attains an 
elevation corresponding to the magnitude of the base. The 
names of the twelve tribes of Israel are on the gates of the city, 
as in vision which the prophet Ezekiel once beheld ; and those of 
the twelve apostles of Christ are engraved on its foundations.* 
Its breadth, and length, and height, are such that no human eye 
can embrace more than a small part of the wondrous structure. 
Many hundred miles it extended, in every direction, on the surface 
of the earth; and so far, too, it lifted its head towards heaven. 


’ The streets of the city were of pure gold, its gates of pearls, and 


its foundations of precious stones, like those which adorned the 
breast-plate of the high priest. ver. 10—21. 

To a Jew no earthly object could rival the metropolis of his 
beloved land. Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
was the city of the Great King. With the exultation of a saint and 
a patriot, the ancient Psalmist bade all to mark her bulwarks and 
consider her palaces, that the favour of God, which the safety and 
prosperity of Jerusalem displayed, might be known to generations 
following.t But how mean must the earthly city have appeared, 
in the palmiest days of its history, when compared with the vast 
magnitude, the exquisite materials, and the symmetrical structure 
of the heavenly city! That this representation is entirely sym- 
bolical is admitted by all interpreters. They who look for pictorial 
prophecies in the other visions are satisfied with the general and 


spiritual significance of this. As the strength and magnificence | 


of the earthly Jerusalem were typical of the safety and welfare 
of the church on earth, so the far greater magnitude and superior 
excellence of the New Jerusalem are but a type of the future 


* Ezekiel xlviii. 31. + Psa. xlviii. 
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glory and blessedness of the redeemed. We look not for gold 
and for gems; but these, the most precious and beautiful of 
material objects, are selected as signs of those spiritual things in 
which the Christian chiefly delights. That which was most 
beloved and hallowed under the old dispensation, is but a shadow 
of the better inheritance revealed under the new. The names of 
the twelve patriarchs on the gates, and of the twelve apostles on 
the foundations of the city, show that Jews and Gentiles, the 
redeemed of every nation, will be associated together, as fellow- 
citizens, in one harmonious society. The twelve thousand 
stadia, and one hundred and forty-four cubits, which are given 
as the measurement of the city’s walls, are instances of the 
symbolical use of numbers, so frequent in this book, and can only 
denote in general terms the immense magnitude of the society of 
the redeemed. They are a multitude which none can number. 
The quadrangular figure of the base of the city, the pyramidal 
form of the superstructure, and the regular distribution of the 
gates, are but the material tokens of perfect order. The lofty 
wall denotes complete security. The pearls, and jewels, and 
crystal, and gold, are all emblems of the purity and blessedness 
of that state which is prepared for the followers of the Lord. 

After this description of the New Jerusalem, the abode of the 
blessed and glorified subsequent to the resurrection, some 
additional statements are made, which indicate the character of the 
inhabitants as well as their condition. They have no temple, no 
particular district consecrated by a limited display of the Divine 
glory, and occasional acts of worship and service; but every place 
is hallowed by the manifest presence of God, all times are seasons 
of devotion, and all acts are obedience and praise. They have 
not the illumination of the sun by day, nor of the moon by night ; 
but they are constantly enlightened by the effulgence of the 
Divine Majesty, without the vicissitudes of shade and sunshine, 
of night and day. The nations of mankind dwell in the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of the favour of their God and Saviour; and 
whatever earth cane yield is made tributary to their enjoyment. 
There is no longer any possibility of danger, the gates of the city 
are never shut. All the good are collected there, and all the 
wicked, with everything that is evil, are entirely and for ever 
removed. To complete this symbolical representation, the beauty 
of a paradise more fair than Eden, is added to the splendour of 
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a city more magnificent than Jerusalem. Streams of living water 
flow forth, without any earthly pollution, from the throne of God 
and the Lamb; and trees of life, in countless numbers, adorn the 
banks. There is’ no forbidden fruit; but twelve times a year, 


without the toil of culture, the branches offer their abundant’ 


produce ; the leaves, as well as the fruit, being endowed with the 
virtue of immortality. Unlike the garden where the first parents 
of our race dwelt for a brief time in innocence and in solitude, 
but where they soon sinned, and the curse of God came, and the 
light of his countenance was withdrawn, and darkness and death 
‘made their abode; here there will be no curse; among the in. 
numerable multitudes of the redeemed there will be no sin, all 
will behold and reflect the glory of God, and dwell in unclouded 
light for ever and ever. xxi. 22 ; xxii. 5. 

The higher knowledge of God, the more intimate communion 
with him, the entire obedience to his will, the complete conformity 
to his character, the full enjoyment of his favour, and the perfect 
blessedness thence resulting, after which the followers of Christ 
now aspire: these are here exhibited as the promised inheritance 
of the saints. Perfect goodness, and perfect happiness—universal, 
unalloyed, and unending, derived from the presence, the service, 
and the favour of God and the Lamb,—these are the charac. 
teristics of the Christian church in its future state of glory. 
For the followers of Christ this is prepared; and he who redeemed 
them by his death, receives them to participate in his joy. As 
now he is to them the image of the invisible God, the true 
and living way, whereby they come to the Father: so then will 
every communication of good flow to them through Christ, and in 
all acts of worship it will still appear that the Son is to be 
honoured even as the Father.* The throne of the celestial city 
is the throne of God and the Lamb: the Lord God, the Almighty, 
is its temple, and the Lamb: the glory of God illumines it, and 
the light thereof is the Lamb. There is nothing in this vision to 
encourage the hopes of those who, adopting the low rules of a 
depraved and deluded judgment, are satisfied with what they have 
been, or with what by their own efforts they purpose to become. 
But for those who receive the Gospel of Christ, and look to him 
as their Lord and Saviour, confiding in the merit of his 
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sacrifice for pardon wherein they have failed of copying his 
example, and trusting to the help of his Spirit that they may be 
transformed into his image,—for them there is abundant consolation, 
and a good hope through grace. There is nothing here to gratify 
the desires of the sensual, the selfish, the worldly, the votaries of 
wealth, or pleasure, or fame, or honour. But there is every thing 
to animate and delight those who can truly sympathise with the 
Psalmist when he said, ‘J shall behold thy face in righteousness ; 
I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy likeness.’ 

The remaining part of the chapter is a conclusion to the whole 
book, most appropriate and impressive. It consists of three 
sections, in each of which the Divine origin, the absolute certainty, 
and the speedy accomplishment, of these predictions are declared. 
First, an angel asserts that God, who inspired the ancient prophets, 
had sent to his servants these revelations, which were faithful and 
true, and for the happiness of those who observed them. John 
supposed, as on a former occasion, that he heard the voice of his 
lord, when the angel spake to him in the name of Christ, and 
fell down to worship him. But the homage which Christ ever 
accepted as his due, the angel rejected, stating that he was but a 
fellow-servant with the apostles and prophets. He also declared 
that the prophecy which had been delivered was not to be sealed 
up, as were some of the ancient prophecies, but to be published 


‘at once, since the season of its fulfilment was near.* As no 


additional dissuasives from sin, and inducements to holiness, 
would be presented, they who, notwithstanding these disclosures, 
remained impenitent and unbelieving, must continue in irre- 
claimable wickedness. And as the conflict of the Christian, 
though severe, was of short duration, and his reward unspeakably 
glorious and eternal, he also must persevere to theend. v.6—11. 
Then the voice of Christ himself repeats the declaration that his 
coming is near ; and that he, the First and the Last, will render to 
all their reward, receiving to the paradise and the city of God those 
who are sanctified, but excluding therefrom all who love falsehood, 
and practise wickedness. He who is the offspring of David, and 
the morning star of a bright and endless day, confirms himself 
the words of his messenger, and by his own animating voice 
addresses encouragement to his faithful followers. v. 12—16. 


* Dan. viii. 26. 
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Lastly, the glad tidings communicated by the angel, and confirmed 
by the Lord, are repeated by the church. All are invited to come 
themselves to the waters of life, and to transmit the same gracious 
invitation to others. Then as the Jewish lawgiver forbade all 
addition to the laws which he proclaimed, or detraction from them; 
so the Christian prophet, in respect to the revelations which he 
delivered, declares that they who add to them will be subject to 
the plagues, and they who take from them will lose the blessings, 
which he has described in this book.* And, finally, the promise 
of the Saviour that he would soon come, is by the apostle con 
verted into a prayer; and the Apocalypse concludes with this 
supplication, and with the Christian benediction. That the Lord 
Jesus would appear, and that while his coming was delayed, his 
favour might abide with all his followers, to guard them from 
harm and do them good,—these are the desires of him who, 
having been raised for a while to behold the glory and felicity of 
heaven, had to return again to discharge the duties, and endure 
the trials of this earthly life, waiting for the time when he should 
be called not to be merely a spectator of the signs of heavenly 
things, but to have in them an everlasting possession. v. 17—2lL. 

If the first and the last parts of the book be considered, we 
think it will be evident that, in both, the sole design is to present 
such views of the Christian religion as might contribute to the 
faith and gratitude, the patience and holiness, of all the followers 
of Christ. The last portion, as well as the first, contains only 
those truths which may be found plainly stated in the verbal 
declarations of other books of the New Testament. The revelation 
of the celestial city is new in form, but not in substance. The 
imagery is different from the representations given of thes 
subjects in the gospels and the epistles; but the truths taughé are 
the same. The figures, which elsewhere are introduced with the 
brevity of metaphor and simile, are here expanded, with the fulness 
of detail and richness of ornament appropriate to allegory and 
symbol. The deeper impression which poetry seeks to product 
is gained by this style of exhibition; though no conceptions may 
be conveyed more clear and complete than those which hare 
been before communicated by the simple statements of ordinary 
language. We think our readers must have felt, in perusing 
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d most commentaries on the Apocalypse, that there is a great dis- 
e similarity in the mode of interpretation which is adopted for the 
18 first three and the last two chapters of the book, and that which 
ll is applied to the intermediate portion ; and that, in consequence, 
Lj there is an entire want of that accordance of style and subject, 
be which might be expected in a regular composition. It is one 
to great recommendation of the views we have endeavoured to 
8, present, that they are throughout perfectly similar in character. 
8 Figures, having the general significance of poetic imagery, are 
a employed to represent Christian truths, which are taught as dis- 
hig tinctly in other books of the New Testament, but nowhere with 
rd so much power and pathos as in the visions of the Apoealypse. 

his The account which we have attempted to give of the design and 
om plan, the contents and arrangements, of this book, has extended 
ho, far beyond the limits which we at first contemplated. Much 
of that has been advanced requires, we are fully aware, the further 
ure elucidation and support, which could only be afforded in a regular 
uld commentary : but this we have not undertaken to furnish. Neither 
nly have we thought it desirable to refer, except incidentally, to the 
L. various systems of interpretation which others have adopted: 
We because a complete examination of these in detail would require 
sent many volumes. We have sought rather to exhibit what is true, 
the than to expose what is erroneous. The controversial use of the 
wer’ Apocalypse, since the time of the Reformation, could not be very 
only favourable to the apprehension of the truth, either on the side of 
tba Protestants or Catholics. Most commentaries on this book have 
thon been written by men whose opinions respecting the service which 
The state patronage renders to the church of Christ, are very different 
hese from those which the New Testament teaches, or experience justi- 
i are fies. They have seen nothing extravagant in the supposition, that 
1 the the most glorious symbols of prophecy were to be realised in the 
Iness alliance of church and state; the support of the clergy by the 
and government being the exaltation of Christ’s witnesses to a political 
duce heaven, Such estimates of the importance of the political relations 
) may of the Christian church, are now generally allowed to be excessive : 
hare but they have exerted a powerful and perverting influence on the 
inary application of these predictions to ecclesiastical history. The refer- 
Using ence of the symbols to particular events, on the ground of special 


pictorial resemblances, though it has really no argumentative value, 
8 yet so plausible, that the popularity of this method of inter- 
Q2 
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pretation is easily accounted for. The partial and defective nature 
of this supposed evidence, and the various and conflicting character 
of the systems of interpretation thus supported, are, we believe, 
very generally acknowledged. It is, therefore, the less necessary 
that we should examine the many rival schemes which are built on 
this principle; they destroy one another, and so overturn the 
foundation on whieh all are alike placed. 

We have endeavoured to show, that, by adhering to the common 
principles of interpretation, a clear, consistent, and Christian signi- 
fication is obtained from all these symbols. Keeping to the division 
which, though so frequently disregarded, seems plainly indicated by 
the letters to the churches,—the seals,—the trumpets,—the vessels 
of woe,—and the celestial city,—we have seen that the five principal 
parts of the Apocalypse are in perfect order. The duty of the 
Christian church in the present life, and its reward in the future, 
form the commencement, and the conclusion of the book : while the 
intermediate portion, in its three divisions, exhibits the judgments 
of God on the Jews, on the heathen, and on the adversaries and 
apostates of his church.— With each of these three central subjects, 
introductory and conclusory scenes are associated, whereby encou- 
ragement for the servants of Christ is connected with the warnings 
addressed to all who are opposed to his reign; and the dark 
spectacle presented by the visions of fear is relieved by the bright 
visions of hope. Thus regarded, the arrangement of every part in 
the book appears to be perfectly regular.—By considering the 
Apocalypse as designed exclusively for religious instruction, we are 
preserved from the historical difficulties on which the labours of 
so many have been fruitlessly expended; and we obtain lessons 
adapted to promote the improvement and comfort of all Christians, 
in every country and in every age.—By observing the principle, 
which applies equally to parables, types, and symbols, that nothing 
is taught in the sacred Scriptures figuratively, which is not also 
taught there literally,—that images are to be used as illustrations 
for what is known, and not as arguments for what is unknown,— 
we are secured from the errors of those who have ignorantly 
imposed their own fancies on the imagery of the word of God. 
Since every figure but partially resembles the object it is intended 
to illustrate, and has points of contrast, as well as points of 
correspondence, it is evident that figurative instruction can be of 
little use alone, however valuable it may be when combined with 
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the more definite statements of common language.—By regarding 
the details of every symbolical representation as designed to 
enhance the effect of the whole, and not to bear a separate signifi- 
cation, we have found the various scenes to be admirably consistent 
in all their parts, and deeply impressive, by the general significa- 
tion which belongs to the entire picture. The verbal statements, 
which are appended to some of the signs, give them a definiteness 
that they could not possess alone; and so point out the application 
of the prophecies in a way which cannot be mistaken.—By viewing 
all the numbers as alike figurative and general, we are relieved 
from the chronological investigations which have so greatly per- 
plexed commentators; and have no temptation to seek to deter- 
mine beforehand the times and the seasons, which our Lord taught 
his apostles, it was not for them to know.* Instead of the con- 
fusion which must result from going forward in a historical course 
to the day of judgment, then backward to the decline of the Roman 
empire, and then forward to the closing events of the world’s 
history,—with other similar irregularities which abound in the 
chronological commentaries,—we have seen, that, when the proper 
principle of arrangement is understood, all confusion is removed, 
and an order is seen here, like that which distinguishes every part 
of the works and the word of God. 

The interpretation of the Apocalypse which we have ventured to 
propose for the consideration of our readers, agrees much more 
with all the various systems which have been maintained, than 
they do one with another. It retains the general and religious 
truths which, with very few exceptions, are common to them all; 
while it rejects only those particular and political views which are 
peculiar to each. ‘The statement will, doubtless, be paradoxical to 
many, but we are persuaded that the celebrated axiom of Vincen- 
tius may be applied to this system of interpretation, more justly 
than to any other; quod semper, et ubique, et ab omnibus, traditum 
est. The meaning which we have gained from the scenes and 
symbols of the Apocalypse is supported by the suffrages of the 
universal church as truth, though not as the whole truth. We 
notice this to vindicate ourselves from the charge of rashness and 
assumption, as though we pretended to have discovered new truths 
ina portion of the word of God which has engaged the attention 
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of the church ever since the days of the apostles, and in the study 
of which so many have found fulfilled in their experience the words 
which the angel uttered in the name of Christ, ‘ Blessed is he that 
keepeth the sayings of the prophecy of this book? In respect to the 
general meaning of the symbols there has been little diversity of 
opinion. It has been our aim to prove that this is their only 
meaning ; and that, with the exception of the Jews, no single nation, 
or series of events, is anywhere exclusively referred to. The reli- 
gious instruction furnished by the Apocalypse, has always contri- 
buted much to the welfare of Christians. We have endeavoured 
to show that this is the only instruction which should be sought; 
and that no further historical information is afforded than what 
our Lord himself gave to his disciples, when he taught them that 
the condition of his church on earth was to be like his, one of 
conflict and suffering ; and that many would, therefore, depart from 
the truth; but that every form of evil would be at last removed 
from the world; and that they who trusted to him would partici- 
pate in his victory and reward. Our labour will not have been 
useless, if any of our readers should be led to withdraw from the 
pursuit of that knowledge, which, however much it might gratify 
curiosity, could contribute little to Christian edification, and which 
hitherto has been sought in vain: and to regard more steadily and 
exclusively the great lessons of Christian doctrine, duty, warning, 
and promise, which, in characters of light, and with a voice of 
thunder, are here presented for the instruction, comfort, encourage- 
ment, and improvement of all. 
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VIL. 
THE SITE OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE.* 


Among the interesting associations of Jerusalem, there are some 
that are purely traditionary; while on the spot it is scarcely possible 
to resist the feeling which chains you down, as by a spell, that 
even these recall matters of actual fact. Above all, it is difficult to 
divest oneself, when in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, of the 
conviction that these traditions, monkish though they be in cast, 
have yet a solid basework ; simple, rough, uncouth, it may be, like 
the bare rock on which the cross is said to have been reared, and 
out of which the grave is said to have been hewn. 

And those numerous touching memorials which are brought 
before your notice in the Via Dolorosa, tend to infuse somewhat of 
the superstitious into the spirit—and yet this is but momentary— 
to a reflective mind it seems most repugnant to the genius of 
Christianity, and to the spirit of its Founder, to make so much of 
trifles and names of places; and so much appalling ignorance and 
delusion have resulted from the practice, that the devotee of a few 
minutes’ standing is already half a sceptic, and the exercise of 
sober thought in the retrospect of such things tends to confirm our 
last impressions, if they have been the strongest. Now if Calvary 
and Joseph’s Garden were within the city walls, nothing could 
answer better than the so-called Via Dolorosa to the route that 
must have been taken by the confused and exasperated multitude 
who hurried Jesus to death. Dr. Robinson has, however, clearly 


‘shown, that ‘it is with exceeding difficulty that the sepulchre so 


called can be imagined to have been outside the city, unless a very 
sudden inclination inwards was taken by the northern wall, so as 
to connect Fort Antonia with the Tower of Hippicus, and yet 
exclude Calvary.’ 

To this view there are, as might be expected, many anil 
and their opinions are very various and contradictory. 
Mr. Williams, for some time chaplain to Dr. Alexander, argues 


* Edward Robinson, D.1D.: ‘ Biblical Researches.’ 1841. 
Rev. O. Williams: Holy City. 1845. 

Lord Nugent: ‘ Lands Classical and Sacred, 2 vols. 1845. 
George Finlay, K.R.G.: ‘Site of the Holy Sepulchre.’ 1847. 


Constantine Tischendorf: ‘Travels in the East, translated by W. F. 
Shackard from the German. 41847. 
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from tradition, and, after Chateaubriand, maintains that ‘ the 
regular succession of Jewish Christian bishops, from the Apostle 
St. James to the destruction of Jerusalem by Adrian, and of 
Gentile bishops from the time of Adrian to that of Constantine, 
must have preserved the memory of these sacred places.’ ‘ And? 
says Mr. Williams, with great concern, ‘the credit of the whole 
church, for fifteen hundred years, is, in some measure, involved in 
the question.’ Unfortunate predicament, indeed! but what if this 
church be altogether superstitious, and if this regular succession 
be a figment ? 

Lord Nugent takes similar ground,* and asks, ‘ What can man- 
kind prove by tradition, if it can be supposed that Christians could 
forget the site of their Saviour’s burial and resurrection? And 
we may ask, with as much reason—‘ What can mankind prove by 
tradition, if yet Christians could forget the site of their Saviour’s 
ascension ?? And yet they have forgotten it ; for history—ay, Scrip- 
ture history—teaches that Jesus led the disciples out as far as to 
Bethany; and yet so strong is the traditionary quasi-evidence in 
reference to this, that a church was built by Queen Helena overa 
footprint at the summit of the Mount of Olives. Lightfoot’s 
explanation as to that part of the mount being called Bethany, is 
without evidence, and rather far-fetched. Now Queen Helena’s 
church over the traditionary grave of Christ, may also be an erring 
guide, and must be, if it contradict Scripture, and other authentic 
history, and if it does not agree with topographical fact. The 
prestige of accumulated tradition, handed down from generation to 
generation, does much to substitute credulity for faith, sentiment- 
alism for a healthy understanding, fictions for facts, and flimsy 
assumptions for broad daylight history. J¢ is written that Christ 
was crucified without the gate; and unless Josephus’s description, 
or our interpretation of that description, be wrong, it follows that 
the Golgotha of the monks cannot be the Golgotha of the Bible. 
It is often said that the Christians who returned from Pella, after 
the city had been destroyed by Titus, would anxiously seek to 
identify a place so sacred, and so likely to excite their most fervent 
emotions. But what is there to prove this, or what proof is there 
that the Christians, before the fall of Jerusalem, cherished it as 8 


* In his ‘ Lands Classical and Sacred.’ 
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hallowed spot? It is, on some accounts, likely that they would, 
and this is all that can be said; but it is also not impossible that a 
spot so full of bitter reminiscences as the scene of their Saviour’s 
last and deepest humiliation, and so near the place of crucifixion, 
might with it be avoided, even more than Aceldama, for here was 
the actual field of blood. We are told, again, that Eusebius, who 
writes in the time of Constantine, speaks of a temple to Venus, 
which had been reared by Adrian over the sepulchre; and that 
there was even an idol over the tomb, that the Christians might, 
in the enthusiasm of their devotion, become idolators. But this 
is all apocryphal. As Dr. Robinson * well puts it: ‘The amount 
of testimony is just this—that writers, ex post facto, here men- 
tioned such an idol as standing, not over the sepulchre known of 
old as that of Christ, but “over the spot fixed upon by Constantine 
as that sepulchre.”’’ 

In a late work on ‘The Site of the Holy Sepulchre,’ the writer, 
Mr. Finlay, gives up the proof from tradition, and confesses the 
loss of all Jewish traditions on the subject during the interval from 
Adrian to Constantine—a space of one hundred and ninety years. 
This gap in the evidence he attempts to supply, by showing, from 
the completeness of the political archives, and the exact registra- 
tion of property, under the Roman and the Constantinopolitan 
system of government, that ‘plans of Jerusalem must have existed, 
not only in the imperial archives, but also in the provincial records 
of Judza, and in the register office of the colony of Alia Capi- 
tolina.’? ‘And there can be no doubt,’ he adds, ‘that Constantine 
ordered these public documents to be searched for plans of the 
city, as it existed both before and after its conquest by Titus and 
Adrian.’ 

‘Constantine would strictly observe the usual official forms in 
such a case, “as a numerous, powerful, and intelligent body of 
seeptic and pagan philosophers and statesmen would watch every 
step of the imperial proceedings with suspicion ;” and it is from the 
very circumstance of these forms having been thus scrupulously 
observed, that they are not particularly detailed by the eccle- 
siastical historians who mention his discovery of the Holy Sepul- 
chre’+ We believe that this contains the gist of Mr. Finlay’s 
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pamphlet, and to us it is most unsatisfactory. Again, we ask for 
proof, and not supposition. 

1. Supposing that plans of Jerusalem were in the imperial 
archives, and in the city register office, what then? Is there 
evidence that, strict and minute as were the public documents, the 
name Golgotha was inscribed in any or in one of them? If this 
was really so called, as being the place of ‘ordinary crucifixion, it 
would not probably appear under that technical name in a registra. 
tion paper, but would be classed as public or private property, 
And it does not seem a likely thing, that, in a map of Jerusalem, 
still less of Alia Capitolina, when the place might be changed, the 
scene of crucifixion should be distinctively marked, any more than 
the place of the gallows is now in our own plans of towns; or that 
of the guillotine im France; or of the place of decapitation in 
Moslem countries to this day. 

Still less does it seem probable, that, among the many rock- 
hewn sepulchres of Jerusalem, numbering by thousands, that one 
should be made prominent which the persecuted Christians may 
have maintained to be the tomb of the despised, crucified Jesus. 

2. ‘There can be no doubt,’ it is said, ‘ that Constantine ordered 
these documents to be searched for in the official manner,’ because 
very many sceptic and pagan philosophers would look on with 
suspicion. If this is all, we do think the case not proven. 

What cared the emperor for the opinions of philosophers, when 
he had visions from heaven, when he was supernaturally directed 
to find the long-buried wood of the cross, and thus from it to mark 
out Golgotha or Calvary? ‘He was determined, if possible, to find 
the exact site of the tomb ;’ and though Mr. Finlay cannot believe 
that the Roman emperor instructed his officers in Palestine to 
commence by an examination of the oldest grave-diggers or nota- 
ries, or wiseacres of Atlia Capitolina, we must be allowed to think 
it very probable, considering that it is matter of history that he 
was a most credulous man: witness his vision of the cross i 
the sky. 

8. The third argument is, that ‘the ecclesiastical historians 
make no mention of such documents, because the emperor acted 
according to the ordinary forms.’ If the two other arguments are 
set aside, this becomes nugatory. And in itself it appears weak. 
If they did faithfully their work of historians, on an occasion 80 
important to the Christian church, we should expect them to be 
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most minute in their account, and the more as every supernatural 
incident was laid hold of, doubtless, in the lack of natural and 
reasonable ones. 

Mr. Finlay disposes, in a most summary way, of the topogra- 
phical argument of Dr. Robinson, by impugning the veracity of 
Josephus. And he thus effectually shirks the main point of 
objection to his sepulchral theory. 

Lord Nugent, and the learned German Tischendorf, act more 
fairly in this matter, and seek to defend the alleged site on 
theories of their own. The former says that, from the direction 
of the walls, and from the position of the gate Gennath, where, 
according to Josephus, the second wall began, the sepulchre would 
be left outside, and he identiffes the present bazaar with the spot 
where the troops of Titus carried the second wall. As Tischen- 
dorf discusses the subject more minutely, we will notice Lord 
Nugent’s argument in connexion with his. 

Tischendorf supposes that Jerusalem in the time of our Lord, ~ 
as we say, was situated on Zion, Moriah, and Acra, which he 
makes to be north of Moriah, while what has been commonly 
called Acra is north of Zion. On this he founds his first argument 
for the identity of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Another is, that the second wall springing from the gate Gennath 
to the west of Moriah, continued onward to the present Damascus 
gate, with Acra on the right: so that, as to this gate being a point 
in the second wall, he has agreed with Dr. Robinson. 

He argues, thirdly, that there is no evidence in favour of the 
so-called ‘ Pool of Hezekiah,’ earlier than Quaresmius’s statement 
in the seventeenth century. He dwells on this because Dr. Robinson 
maintains that the pool and the sepulechre must have been either 
both within or both without the second wall, as any good map of 
the city will show. We will consider these points seriatim. 

1, As to the site of Acra, Josephus says, in his ‘ Antiquities,’ 
book 15, c. 11, § 5, that, ‘of the four gates in the west quarter of 
the temple enclosures, the first led to the king’s palace, and went 
to a passage over the intermediate valley (the Tyropceon) two 
more led to the suburbs of the city, (that is, the upper city, Zion, 
on which was Herod’s palace,) and the last led to the other city, 
(that is, Acra,) where the road-descended down into the valley by 
a great number of steps, and thence up again by the ascent, for 
the city lay over against the temple in the form of a theatre, and 
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was encompassed with a deep valley along the entire south quarter’ 
However this be interpreted, it must denote that the lower city, 
Acra, was west, and not north of Moriah, as Tischendorf affirms, 
His strong point is just this: ‘there is not any valley now south 
of the so-called Acra, to separate it from Zion ;’ but this is not 
hard to account for, ‘if we consider the immense debris of ruins, 
which nearly choke up that part of the valley of the Cheesemaker 
or Tyropceon. The description is perfectly clear if we consider 
this valley commencing to the north-west of Mount Zion, and 
sweeping completely round it to the west of Moriah, and sub- 
sequently of Ophel, until, near the fountain of Silvani, it enters 
the valley of Jehoshaphat.’* . 

In the description of Jerusalem in his ‘Wars of the Jews, 
book 5, c. 4, § 1, Josephus expressly says, that ‘the valley of the 
Cheesemongers distinguished the hill of the upper city from that 
of the lower.” What can this mean if Acra is north of Moriah? 
Did Moriah contain the lower city, though Josephus says expressly 
that Acra did ? 

‘The third hill was naturally lower than Acra, and parted 
formerly from it by a deep valley, but the Asamonzans filled up 
this valley with earth, and had a mind to join the city with the 
temple.’ Tischendorf seeks to show from this that, as there is 
still a valley between the so-called Acra and Moriah, here is an 
inconsistency. But we cannot see it: the deep valley is, in great 
measure, filled up, and Josephus does not say that the Asamonzans 
effected their purpose of so obliterating the marks of the valley 
that the city and temple were actually joined.t 

The strongest point of all against our view is Josephus’s 
remark that ‘these hills are surrounded by deep valleys, and by 
reason of the precipices to them belonging on both sides, they are 
everywhere impassable.’ This certainly does not accurately apply 
to what is generally called Acra: but the accumulation of the 


* Tischendorf might, with equal reason, object to the site of Ophel, 
because the part of the Tyropwon between it and Zion is much filled up, 
and even to that of Moriah itself, because it is in the same predicament, 
but not to so great an extent, as Acra. 

+ It is not improbable that, as buildings iticreased on the slope of 
Moriah, they should be joined with Acra in the appellation ‘ower city.’ 
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rubbish and ruins of so many centuries, would tend greatly to 
lessen the height of these impassable precipices—and, after 
Josephus’s description of the great depth of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat,—so great that ‘he would be giddy, and his sight 
would fail him who looked down upon it from the battlements of 
Moriah,’—he cannot be acquitted of hyperbole. And it must be 
also taken into account, that Josephus speaks in general terms of 
all the hills on which the city was built, considered internally and 
externally. Before the Tyropceon valley was blocked up by its 
raised causeways, and still more by piles of ruins, Zion, Acra, 
Moriah, and Bezetha were all surrounded internally by deep 
valleys: and, externally, Zion, Moriah, Bezetha, and even Acra 
itself in some measure on the north-western sides where the hill 
Scopus slopes down. 

Still farther, if Acra be north of Moriah, why does Josephus say 
that ‘as the city grew more populous it gradually crept beyond 
its old limits, and those parts of it that stood northward of the 
temple and joined that hill to the city, made it considerably 
larger, and occasioned that hill which is in number the fourth, and 
is called Bezetha, to be inhabited also.’ 

Josephus thus explains himself, and, as it appears to us, most 
satisfactorily, in favour of the common theory. 

2. Tischendorf’s second objection to Dr. Robinson is this: 
while Josephus says that the first and third walls began at the 
Tower of Hippicus, he states that the second, the one in question, 
began at Gennath, ‘the garden gate,’ which, he adds, ‘ belonged 
to the first wall,’ i¢ only encompassed the northern quarter of 
the city, and reached as far as the Tower Antonia. According to 
Tischendorf this gate was considerably east of the towers of 
Phaseelus and Mariamne in the first wall, and from the name, 
garden gate, he seems to hint that there was such a garden in the 
Tyropeon. A mere name, however, is not enough to support such 
atheory: the king’s garden from which Zedekiah fled was much 
lower down the valley between Zion and Ophel, and the causeways 
of which Josephus speaks as crossing the Tyropoeon scarcely 
admit of a garden being there. 

Besides, Gennath was itself ‘in the first wall,’ and did not 
encompass the northern and north-western, but only the northern 
quarter of the city; the maps of those who hold Tischendorf’s 
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theory are strangely at fault here.* Josephus tells us that the 
second wall took a curve outward; but for this curve we could 
have conceived the alleged sites of the Sepulchre and Golgotha 
to be outside the city. If a straight line were drawn from the 
Tower of Hippicus which still exists, or the gate Gennath, to the 
northward of it, across to Fort Antonia, which can be also 
identified, such would be the result ; but even this would involve 
a difficulty, as the Pool of Hezekiah would be left outside the walls, 
Before entering on this third question, we may notice that what we 
have said tells against Lord Nugent’s theory equally as against 
Tischendorf’s. A good deal has been made of the remains of a 
supposed wall near the present bazaar, as if it was the second; 
but why may it not be the first? It is surely not probable that 
the city would have its limits curtailed by the second wall, and yet 
such would be the case according to this theory. 

3. As to the evidence for the alleged site of the Pool of 
Hezekiah.- In 2 Chron. xxxii. 38, we read that ‘ Hezekiah 
stopped the upper water course of Gihon, and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David.’ And again in Isaiah 
xxii. it is said, ‘ye gathered together the waters of the lower pool. 
Ye made also a ditch between the two walls for the water of the 
old pool.” Does not this imply the existence of a reservoir, and 
a reservoir in the situation of that which now bears the name 
‘Pool of Hezekiah? So far from its being a Turkish bath, as 
Tischendorf insinuates, it bears every mark of great antiquity, being 
walled up with masonry, and lined with cement like all the other 
reservoirs. It is two hundred and forty feet long by one hundred 
and forty-four broad. And the remark of Isaiah, that the ditch 
was between the two wails, is thus a strong confirmation that the 
second wall commenced where Dr. Robinson supposes, for surely 
in the Roman time, as well as in that of the Babylonians or other 
enemies, the same precautions would be employed to keep the city 
supplied with water, and to cut it off from the besiegers. 

This disposes of Tischendorf’s arguments; certainly he is 


* Tischendorf thinks that the gate in question must have been ins 
part of the first wall removed from the towers of Phaselus and Mariamne 
because these towers would be useless if enclosed by an outer wall; 
but they were doubtless intended as guardians of Herod's palaces, and, if 
the outer wall was forced, would form a strong barrier. 
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searcely warranted to say, from the proofs alleged by him, that it 
will be in future difficult to dispute the authenticity of the Holy 
Sepulchre on reasonable grounds. 

We humbly think that the traditionary ground taken by 
Mr. Williams and others, the documentary ground taken by 
Mr. Finlay, and the topographical ground advocated by Tischen- 
dorf, are all untenable. 

We do not think with Mr. Finlay that ‘it would give every 
Christian a sentiment of dissatisfaction, as well as of melancholy, 
to adopt the opinion that no satisfactory evidence can be found to 
determine the real site of Christ’s death and burial.’ On the 
contrary, it is our belief that it would deliver many from the 
trammels of a base superstition, which, as it was cradled in a 
grave, deserves there to be buried in eternal oblivion. The surest 
and best way to excite true devotion is not by a wistful gaze at 
relics and gravestones, but by searching the record of the words 
and acts of the blessed Jesus—not by admiration of rich paintings 
or marbles or crucifixes—but by faith in the living picture of the 
Saviour’s passion, in the living picture of his present glory. ‘Why 
seek ye the living among the dead?’ He is not here—he is 


risen—he is ascended to heaven. The spot of earth where his 
precious body reposed, and the spot on which was imprinted his 
last mortal footstep, are both unknown, and there is a reason for 
this: that with an enlightened and intelligent service we may 
approach the God whom we delight to serve, and worship him as 
a Spirit ‘in spirit and in truth.’ 


C.G. Y. 
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VIII. 
THE BENEFITS OF PRAYER. 


Prayer is the expression of the heart’s desires to God. 

We formerly made some remarks on the duty of this exercise: 
we would now specify some of its benefits. That it is attended 
with the most valuable results, both in relation to ourselves and 
others, may be proved, a priori, from the fact, that it is enjoined 
upon us as a duty by the best and wisest of beings. If it should 
happen otherwise, the fault must be in man—in the defective and 
inefficient mode in which he discharges the duty, and not in God, 
nor in any imperfections connected with the arrangement of the 
ordinance of prayer. God cannot command his intelligent crea- 
tures to do anything but what is right, and but what shall in- 
variably be for their own interest most scrupulously to observe. 
He has commanded us to pray. To discharge this duty aright, 
therefore, must bring good into the soul. 

The institution of prayer confers an inestimable privilege on 
mortals. Prayer brings the mind into the ineffable presence of 
the Eternal Spirit. It pre-supposes that Jehovah, whose glory 
fills immensity, and whose throne is seated amidst the dazzling 
splendours of the highest heavens, condescends to listen to the 
petitions of the sinful and abject worms of earth: that He, 
though presiding over innumerable systems of worlds, yet regards 
our meanest affairs: that he sympathises with men in their 
sorrows and distresses ; and that he is ever infinitely more de- 
lighted in supplying their wants, when expressed before him with 
humility and reverence, than the tenderest earthly father is in 
furnishing his children with every necessary comfort, and with 
every proper gratification. The greatness of this privilege will be 
the more clearly perceived by us, and make the deeper impression 
on the heart, in proportion as our views of the majesty and holiness 
of the Divine character become more spiritual and more enlarged; 
and just, too, in the degree in which we discern and feel our own 
nothingness, guilt, and destitution. Solomon, at the dedication of 
the temple, saw it, no doubt, to be a much greater honour to 
commune with God from off the mercy-seat, between the golden 
cherubim, than merely to reign as the most splendid monarch of 
the east. Isaiah, on perceiving ‘the glory of the Lord,’ was over- 
whelmed with a sense, not only of his own vileness, but likewise of 
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the greatness of the privilege, in being permitted to come into 
the presence of Him who, ‘ dwelling in the light,’ is clothed with 
honour, and majesty, and power. The sublimest distinction bestowed 
upon pure intelligences in the celestial world consists, doubtless, in 
the permission given them to approach the throne of the ever- 
blessed Jehovah in lowly adoration, yet with the confidence of 
obedient, affectionate, and grateful children, coming to a kind and 
loving father. But, alas! the very thing which constitues the 
highest honour of heaven is viewed by mortals—if we may form 
an opinion on the matter from the general conduct of men—as 
the greatest drudge on earth. A decisive proof this of man’s sad 
depravity. 

The institution of prayer presents the character of the Divine 
Being before us in its loveliest and most endearing aspects. Proud 
and haughty men, in high stations in life, may think it beneath 
their dignity to enter into the feelings of the humble, the poor, 
the afflicted, and the unfortunate ;—to sympathise with them and 
to administer to their relief with a bountiful hand and with a 
tender heart. They may be so high that they know not how 
to stoop so low. But it is far otherwise with the Greatest 
of all Beings. He has an ear to listen to the groaning of the 
prisoner, and to the sighing of the captive. He has an eye that 
does not overlook, but feelingly marks, all the woes and distresses 
of humanity. He has a heart to feel for the penitent suppliant, 
and knows not how to send him empty away from his throne. He 
hasa hand that is ever open and ready to supply the wants of all. 
Through the goodness and mercy of God, a throne of grace has 
been erected in order that the poor, the miserable, the wretched, 
and the forlorn, of these dark abodes, as well as flaming seraphs 
in the bright regions on high, may approach it for constant supplies 
of the richest, most precious, and most lasting blessings and favours. 
And does not the character of Jehovah shine in the softened 
effulgence of all the glory of its matchless attributes when God 
himself is viewed as listening attentively to man’s poor petitions ; 
returning gracious answers to them ; and pleased and delighted in 
doing so? The penitent prodigal meeting with his father, who 
fell upon his neck, kissed and embraced him, is the touching 
representation which the Saviour gives of God, as seen at the 
throne of grace whenever the humbled sinner pleads for mercy 
there. But for the institution of prayer, we could have no such 
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encouraging and delightful view of the gracious character of the 
Divine Being. The light in which we are permitted to contemplate 
God in enjoining prayer upon us, should be considered as a powerful 
motive to induce us to avail ourselves of so distinguishing a favour, 
It is calculated to impart to our minds the sublimest concep. 
tions of his character, and to fill our breasts with adoring, grateful, 
and loving thoughts towards himself. The representation which 
God gives us of himself in the institution of prayer is eminently 
fitted to impress the heart with a deep sense of his astonishing 
condescension towards sinful and insignificant creatures. We are 
told that, when Bishop Heber was on a voyage from India to 
England, he went between decks in order to instruct some invalid 
soldiers who were sailing in the same ship; and that this made a 
deep impression on their minds, so that they were heard saying to 
each other, when the bishop had left them,—‘ Only think, now, 
of the Bishop of India coming between decks to pray for such 
poor fellows as we are!’ And why is it, then, when God stoops 
from his throne in glory to hold converse with sinful mortals, that 
this makes so faint and transient an impression on our hearts? 
The exercise of prayer unites the human soul with the mind of 
the Father of spirits. This is a privilege inconceivably precious. 
But a prayerless spirit is utterly disunited from the Eternal Mind. 
And what calamity more dreadful than this can ever happen to an 
intelligent and immortal being? David said in his prayer, ‘Take 
not thy Holy Spirit from me. Every good man will tremble at 
the thought of being deprived, by whatever means, of that hal- 
lowed influence which unites the soul to God. The person, how- 
ever, who never prays has no dwelling-place for his Maker in his 
breast. And is not the utter and final exclusion of God from the 
soul the principal ingredient of hell’s bitterest woes? What isa 
rational spirit created for if not to obey, love, worship, honour, 
and glorify the Creator of all? But in reference to those who are 
strangers to the exercise of prayer, this great object is wholly over- 
looked ; and their existence is rendered a sad anomaly in creation. 
Now, suppose every intelligent being in existence to be in such & 
state, and what a scene presents itself to one’s imagination! Mil 
lions of worlds, peopled in every corner with rational and immortal 
spirits; but all, without a solitary exception, rebels against the 
Divine government! The Supreme Being an object of universal 
hatred and opposition, instead of being loved and adored by all! 
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Every region of intelligent creatures in existence pervaded and 
agitated by a spirit kindred to that of which Manasseh and Paul 
were the subjects before their conversion! What a spectacle have 
we here of the moral condition of the universe! But let us con- 
template all these rebels prostrate in the deepest humiliation 
before the God of heaven, imploring mercy at his gracious hands, 
and when having obtained it, gratefully and eagerly asking, 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have us to do?’ and then how changed 
the scene of things! God would, after this, find an appropriate 
and delightful habitation in the hearts of all. Those who before 
hated, would now love and honour him, keep his laws; appreciate 
the excellences of his character, approve all his plans of action, 
cordially unite in carrying them into effect, exercise in him the 
most implicit confidence, and cheerfully submit to his will, as in- 
fallible law, in all things. But would this change from a state of 
fierce rebellion to one of perfect and voluntary obedience ever take 
place without prayer? The soul that is alienated from God must, 
on its return to him again, whenever this may be the case, come 
into his presence with the petition of the publican, and say, if not 
in words exactly, yet in the same spirit, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner!’ Prayer, being the way in which the heart gives vent to 
its spiritual desires, is the necessary preparation of the soul for the 
Divine Spirit to dwell in it, and so must be an exercise of the 
greatest value and importance to fallen creatures. Who can esti- 
mate the worth of the first heart-felt penitent petition the believing 
sinner offers up to the Almighty ? At one moment you see a soul 
destitute of that which alone can fit it for immortal blessedness 
and joy. At another, it breathes a wish to heaven: God takes 
possession of it, and it is filled with a universe of good! And yet 
how few there are who value the exercise of prayer, or care any- 
thing about that universe of good which it brings into the soul, 
by uniting the heart in love and faith to God ! 

In the right and spiritual discharge of the duty of prayer the 
mind is directed in the closest contemplation to all that is most 
lovely, excellent, and attractive in the whole creation. At the 
throne of grace we have the clearest and most impressive percep- 
tions of the beauties and glories of the Divine character. Much, 
indeed, may be seen and admired of the attributes of Jehovah’s 
nature, as they are illustrated in the productions of his wisdom 
and power, in the works of creation, and as they are exhibited in 
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the displays of his grace and benignity in the person, character, 
and work of his beloved Son. Those*who never pray are without 
excuse for not forming the sublimest conceptions of the character 
of Him ‘in whom we live, move, and have cur being,’ from what 
exists around them, and from what has been revealed of God to 
man. The present season of the year—in which we behold the 
face of nature adorned with the richest profusion of beauty, whilst 
the fields are carpeted with verdure and with flowers, the trees 
clothed in blossoms, the groves vocal with the melody of the birds, 
whilst the air is fragrant with sweet-smelling odours of earth, 
and whilst the gentle showers distil as dew upon the tender herb— 
is in every way calculated to associate in our minds the Author of 
nature as a Being who is clothed with the beauty of holiness; 
who is restless only in his activity of diffusing goodness amongst 
all his creatures, and of devising plans to convert the miseries and 
woes, which rebels against his laws have brought upon themselves, 
into so many sources of bliss and joy, and whose felicity consists 
in making others happy. But what does all this signify to those 
who, through nature, never ‘look up to nature’s God?” The lines of 
Bishop Heber, as descriptive of the moral condition of the heathen, 
are, with a few verbal alterations, very applicable to the majority 
of those who live in our own highly-favoured land. The lines to 
which we refer may be quoted thus :— 


‘What though the summer breezes 
Blow soft on Britain’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile ; 
In vain with lavish kindness 
Celestial gifts are strown ; 
The sinner in his blindness 
Sees not a God to own.’ 


We may see something of the beauty of Jehovah’s moral cha- 
racter from what one sometimes beholds of the best and most 
amiable qualities of human nature, whilst even in an unconverted 
state. Some persons there are whose dispositions and tempers are 
so lovely and so charming, even before the heart has become the 
abode of the Divine Spirit, that one is almost inclined, on some 
occasions, to entertain the thought that such are without sin. But 
more of the loveliness of God’s moral perfections can be discerned 
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in such a character as that of the seraphic Howe: more still from 
what man must have been when made in the image of his Maker: 
still more from the moral excellences of such a being as Raphael, 
the sociable spirit, whom Milton makes one of Adam and Eve’s 
celestial guests in Paradise: yet much more from the contempla- 
tion of His character ‘ who is the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person :’ and, most of all, from what 
may be seen and felt when, at the throne of grace, the heart of the 
humble and devout worshipper may be melted down into the holy 
emotions of love and gratitude ; when all the faculties of the soul 
are pervaded with the hallowed influence that is ever created when 
God draws near to the heart of the believing suppliant at the 
throne of grace and mercy. And is it not an exalted privilege 
thus to be permitted to come into the presence of all that is infi- 
nitely lovely, amiable, good, pure, and excellent, and there remain 
for a time wrapt in sublimity of thought, and raised in feeling 
within sight of ‘the third heaven?’ In such an exercise, do not 
all the beauties in creation, all that is lovely and attractive in 
human or angelic character, and all the excellences and glories of 
the Saviour’s moral nature appear, as it were, blended together and 
converged into a point, as the rays of the sun into a focus? And 
when the exercise is left off by us, do we not seem to see all 
nature clothed and adorned with the variegated tints of something 
more than its usual beauty and attractiveness? After prolonged 
and rapturous contemplations of celestial objects, truly the vanities, 
the mere sensual enjoyments, and the crimes of this mortal and 
sinful state of existence, do appear to the mind a thousand times 
more vain, worthless, and aggravated than they do at other 
seasons. But then, all that is fair, and charming, and glorious, 
all that is bright and blooming in these lower regions, assumes at 
the same time, in our view, an aspect of improved loveliness and 
attraction, and seems to be pervaded with a clearer lustre, as well 
as animated with more of the life of joy than on common occa- 
sions. As the sun when risen spreads light and warmth over the 
surface of the earth, so the soul, when illumined and cheered at 
the fountain of spiritual light and felicity, diffuses, at least so far 
as its own perceptions are concerned, a portion of these celestial 
elements over all the objects of nature around. Then we can read 


or hear ‘sermons in trees and running brooks, and see God in 
everything,’ 
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Prayer not only brings us into the presence of that Object 
which is of infinite loveliness and worth, but it, in some measure, 
assimilates the soul into the likeness and value of the same 
Object. 

‘He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.” There is in 
this saying of Solomon a great and important moral truth. Where 
sin is loved and cherished, yet even the presence of holy men will 
often exert a restraining influence on the conduct of the wicked, 
But if there should be a desire to learn wisdom from the wise, 
and if there should be an opportunity of seeing the instructions 
of prudence and piety enforced by a holy and heavenly example, 
then certainly a rapid change for the better will take place in the 
heart and conduct of those who, aiming to be wise, holy, and 
good, walk, or keep company, with those who may justly be famed 
for wisdom, piety, goodness, and every other moral and spiritual 
excellency. Now, what is true in this instance is equally, 
and even more so, in the case of that person who, loving the 
company of the Divine Being, is often there, and who keeps him- 
self in the ‘love of God’ and ‘in the fear of Jehovah all the day 
long.’ All such pious persons, who ‘with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ In this 
single point of view, the benefits of prayer are infinitely precious. 

To be re-created in the image of God! Is not this a blessing of 
incaleulable worth to all those who are destitute of likeness to 
their Maker? Should it not be esteemed so by themselves? Is 
it possible that a rational and immortal creature should be im- 
different whether his soul shall be as a mirror in which the Divine 
Being may contemplate his own image with infinite complacency, 
through endless ages, or whether it shall be for ever a monument of 
devouring wrath and eternal vengeance in the bottomless pit? 
But this assimilating process to the Divine nature and character 
is surely thought little of by those who never, or only seldom, or 
even then but sluggishly, pray. As prayer enlarges our views and 
deepens our impressions of the glory, goodness, majesty, and 
holiness of God, our desires will become the more strong, intense, 
and permanent to be conformed to him in all his inimitable per- 
fections ; to be devoted to his service and worship ; to enjoy his 
favour, and to please him in all things. This, again, will increase 
the frequency, earnestness, and importunity of our prayers ; and 
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the effect on the heart and conduct will be such as shall evince to 
the world that, to speak of walking with God, is no more a matter 
of enthusiasm than it is to talk of keeping company with a friend. 
After Moses had been communing with God, his face shone in 
celestial brightness and glory. Whilst the Saviour was engaged 
in the hallowed exercise of prayer on the mount, he was suddenly 
changed in his appearance. His face shone as the sun. His 
raiment was white and glistening. A bright cloud surrounded 
him and the three disciples who were with him. The voice of 
love and mercy was heard. All this may be considered as illustra- 
tive of that inward transformation of the soul by which, through 
the exercise of prayer, it is, in course of time, changed more and 
more into the Divine likeness, till at last it is conveyed away from 
these dark regions of mortality to the happy company of those 
who, being ‘clothed in white robes,’ stand on Mount Zion with 
palms of that victory in their hands which, through the blood of 
the Lamb, they achieved over this sinful, apostate, and ruined 
world. The privilege of prayer, in this aspect, is not only great, 
but it is available to all, irrespective of learning, worldly wealth, 
or honour. What a pity it is, therefore, that, whilst a// may thus 
be made truly rich, so few should yet prize such a golden oppor- 
tunity of enriching themselves ! 

Prayer is the means of supplying the soul with the purest and 
most exquisite delights and enjoyments. By its exercise we are 
‘filled with all the fulness of God.’ This sublime passage has in 
it an infinitude of meaning. Its sense perhaps consists in three 
particulars, all inseparably connected the one with the other. 
First, it necessarily includes the clearest and most spiritual per- 
ceptions of the loveliness and glory of God’s moral character. 
Secondly, conformity to that character. Thirdly, the full enjoy- 
ment of all the blessedness in which the soul, at any stated 
period of its history and progress, after conversion, is capable of 
participating. The first particular cannot be separated from the 
second; nor the second from the first. Likeness to God consti- 
tutes the moral medium through which his character can alone be 
viewed with a full appreciation of its worth and beauty. ‘The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit” A moral 
likeness must be produced in him before he can discern the match- 
less perfections of the Divine nature, as they exist in all their 
attraction and glory. And to see these in their sublimest aspects 
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Prayer not only brings us into the presence of that Object 
which is of infinite loveliness and worth, but it, in some measure, 
assimilates the soul into the likeness and value of the same 
Object. 

‘He that walketh with wise men shall be wise.’ There is in 
this saying of Solomon a great and important moral truth. Where 
sin is loved and cherished, yet even the presence of holy men will 
often exert a restraining influence on the conduct of the wicked, 
But if there should be a desire to learn wisdom from the wise, 
and if there should be an opportunity of seeing the instructions 
of prudence and piety enforced by a holy and heavenly example, 
then certainly a rapid change for the better will take place in the 
heart and conduct of those who, aiming to be wise, holy, and 
good, walk, or keep company, with those who may justly be famed 
for wisdom, piety, goodness, and every other moral and spiritual 
excellency. Now, what is true in this instance is equally, 
and even more so, in the case of that person who, loving the 
company of the Divine Being, is often there, and who keeps him- 
self in the ‘love of God’ and ‘in the fear of Jehovah all the day 
long.’ All such pious persons, who ‘ with open face beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.’ In this 
single point of view, the benefits of prayer are infinitely precious. 

To be re-created in the image of God! Is not this a blessing of 
incalculable worth to all those who are destitute of likeness to 
their Maker? Should it not be esteemed so by themselves? Is 
it possible that a rational and immortal creature should be in- 
different whether his soul shall be as a mirror in which the Divine 
Being may contemplate his own image with infinite complacency, 
through endless ages, or whether it shall be for ever a monument of 
devouring wrath and eternal vengeance in the bottomless pit? 
But this assimilating process to the Divine nature and character 
is surely thought little of by those who never, or only seldom, or 
even then but sluggishly, pray. As prayer enlarges our views and 
deepens our impressions of the glory, goodness, majesty, and 
holiness of God, our desires will become the more strong, intense, 
and permanent to be conformed to him in all his inimitable per- 
fections ; to be devoted to his service and worship ; to enjoy his 
favour, and to please him in all things. This, again, will increase 
the frequency, earnestness, and importunity of our prayers; and 
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the effect on the heart and conduct will be such as shall evince to 
the world that, to speak of walking with God, is no more a matter 
of enthusiasm than it is to talk of keeping company with a friend. 
After Moses had been communing with God, his face shone in 
celestial brightness and glory. Whilst the Saviour was engaged 
in the hallowed exercise of prayer on the mount, he was suddenly 
changed in his appearance. His face shone as the sun. His 
raiment was white and glistening. A bright cloud surrounded 
him and the three disciples who were with him. The voice of 
love and mercy was heard. All this may be considered as illustra- 
tive of that inward transformation of the soul by which, through 
the exercise of prayer, it is, in course of time, changed more and 
more into the Divine likeness, till at last it is conveyed away from 
these dark regions of mortality to the happy company of those 
who, being ‘clothed in white robes,’ stand on Mount Zion with 
palms of that victory in their hands which, through the blood of 
the Lamb, they achieved over this sinful, apostate, and ruined 
world. The privilege of prayer, in this aspect, is not only great, 
but it is available to all, irrespective of learning, worldly wealth, 
or honour. What a pity it is, therefore, that, whilst a// may thus 
be made truly rich, so few should yet prize such a golden oppor- 
tunity of enriching themselves ! 

Prayer is the means of supplying the soul with the purest and 
most exquisite delights and enjoyments. By its exercise we are 
‘filled with all the fulness of God.’ This sublime passage has in 
it an infinitude of meaning. Its sense perhaps consists in three 
particulars, all inseparably connected the one with the other. 
First, it necessarily includes the clearest and most spiritual per- 
ceptions of the loveliness and glory of God’s moral character. 
Secondly, conformity to that character. Thirdly, the full enjoy- 
ment of all the blessedness in which the soul, at any stated 
period of its history and progress, after conversion, is capable of 
participating. The first particular cannot be separated from the 
second; nor the second from the first. Likeness to God consti- 
tutes the moral medium through which his character can alone be 
viewed with a full appreciation of its worth and beauty. ‘The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit” A moral 
likeness must be produced in him before he can discern the match- 
less perfections of the Divine nature, as they exist in all their 
attraction and glory. And to see these in their sublimest aspects 
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implies that there is in us a resemblance to them. The third 
particular naturally results from the two former. To have the 
most spiritual perceptions of the character of God, and to be made 
like him, are pre-requisites to the enjoyment of his favour, and to 
a participation in celestial pleasures and joys. But when the 
former exists, the latter will follow. Now prayer is the means 
which we ought to use in order to perceive the spiritual nature of 
Jehovah, and fully to appreciate the rich glories and beauties of 
his character. In this way alone can we be prepared to ‘be filled 
with all the fulness of God.’ As prayer, however, has been insti- 
tuted in infinite wisdom and goodness for this very purpose, it 
will, if rightly engaged in, prove perfectly efficacious in accom. 
plishing its glorious end, in every instance, without one exception. 
To see God in the light in which pure and holy intelligences see 


him, and to be conformed to his image, with what ineffable delight 
and unspeakable joy may not this thrill and inspire the soul! 


And to ‘be filled with all the fulness of God, in the sense of 
participating in his favour and love, in their perfect manifestation 
to those who are the objects of them, must surely be esteemed 
by all right-minded persons, and especially by Christians, a bless- 
ing of infinite value. Through the exercise of prayer more exqui- 
site pleasure may be enjoyed from a sense of the Divine presence 
in the soul, even in this world, than what, perhaps, the generality 
of the professed followers of the Redeemer imagine to be possible. 
Those who abide in the Saviour as the branch abideth ‘in the 
vine,’ and in whose hearts piety flourishes in all its native sim- 
plicity, life, vigour, fruitfulness, peace, and joy, are such as 
embrace every opportunity of retiring from the world, and even 
from the society of professing Christians, in order to commune 
with God in secret, to live in the presence of all that is mest 
excellent, beautiful, and glorious, to participate in Divine joys, 
and to wait at the throne of grace, where, as if in paradise, the 
soul may rise far above ‘things seen and temporal,’ in the devout- 
est meditation on the wonders and glories of that pure and happy 
world 


‘ Where like a sun the Saviour sits, 

And spreads eternal noon.’ 
Without prayer God will not dwell long in the believer’s heart. 
If this duty is neglected, the soul will soon be brought under the 
power of the world’s unhallowed influences, and then the Divine 
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Spirit must necessarily take his departure from the human breast 
to dwell in purer regions. Alas! in how many instances is this 
really the case! Solomon at the dedication of the temple, must 
in a special manner have enjoyed a sense of the Divine presence. 
His soul then must have been filled with the most enrapturing 
views of the glory and majesty of God. His heart must have over- 
flowed with the purest and most delightful emotions on that 
memorable occasion. But in after years a sad change seems to 
have come over him. And is it not so with many Christians? 
Not a few there are who, when first brought into a new world of 
spiritual objects, pursuits, and joys, seem to live as at the very 
gates of heaven, or on the banks ‘ of the river of? God’s ‘ pleasures,’ 
but who, after a while, appear as if in their element when drinking 


in with avidity the false delights and joys of the world, and whose 


path to eternity, instead of ‘ being as the light which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day,’ is only one of ever-deepening 
gloom and increasing sorrow and peril. And how dreadful is a 
calamity of this kind! True, it may be little or not at all noticed 
by the world. But if ‘there is more joy among the angels in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety-and-nine 
just persons which need no repentance,’ how awfully solemn, 
in their view, must be the re-apostacy of that converted person, 
when, through the neglect of prayer, he shuts his heart against 
God, and opens it to receive the world and the devil, a second time, 
into his breast! If by means of some fatal and terrible agency we 
were all at once, just when the fruits of the earth were ripe, and 
about to be gathered in for shelter and use, thrown into the 
gloom, dreariness, cold, desolation, and barrenness of a severe 
wintry state, should we not think ¢his one of the direst calami- 
ties that ever happened to our world? But is that not a more 
awful catastrophe which takes place when the church of God, as a 
general thing, degenerates from a blooming and fruitful state into 
a barren, lifeless, and desolate condition? And has not this 
frequently been the case? Is it not so now to a great extent? 
A general impression, we believe, at present exists, in reference to 
this subject, among all sections of the Christian church. The 
declension of the spirit and practice of secret, family, and social 
prayer, will ever produce q gradually-growing faintness of convic- 
tion respecting the awful fact of man’s depraved, ruined, and 
perishing condition as touching the practical importance of the 
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atonement, as the only ground on which the sinner can safely build 
his hopes of immortality and eternal life, and as it regards the 
solemn and dread realities of the approaching and final judgment 
day. In order to renew the most lively and vivid impressions of 
these vital truths, earnest, simple,'and importunate prayer will be 
found to be absolutely necessary, in the important part which 
Christians have to take in bringing about a better state of things, 
both to the church and to the world. Has not this been the way 
in which God has revived, enlarged, and purified his church in all 
bygone ages? Witness Nehemiah, Daniel, John the Baptist, the 
apostles in an upper room at Jerusalem, Luther, devoting three of 
the best hours of the day to this exercise; Whitefield, Wesley, 
Fletcher, and many others of their times, spending whole nights 
in prayer, and realising so much of the presence of God at their 
special meetings as to be so over-awed as not to be able to speak 
to each other, but simply to gaze in solemn wonder and astonish. 
ment at what they felt pervaded their breasts and knew to be 
filling the apartments in which they were met. Is all this to be 
looked upon as mere enthusiasm? Would, then, that the world 
were fully and for ever under the influence of such enthusiasm! 
The benefit of prayer might, we think, be impressively illustrated 
by imagining every soul on the earth to have continued in an 
absolutely prayerless state from the fall of Adam down to the 
present moment, and to remain so on to the final hour of the last 
rolling year of this world’s history; and then to fancy the very 
reverse of this, and to contemplate every human heart as the 
living temple in which Jehovah delights to dwell. And will not 
this be the case when ‘the new heavens and the new earth’ shall 


be established, in which righteousness, peace, love, purity, truth, 


and joy shall reign and flourish for ever; and when in the 
‘celestial paradise,’ the ‘ rose shall bloom without the thorn ? 
We might further remark, as illustrative of ‘the worth of 
prayer,’ that without it there can be no such a thing as growth in 
grace; that if it were only seriously attended to, all those impres- 
sions and convictions which are produced in the mind and 
awakened in the heart, in reference to eternal things, and to our 
own immortal interests, in the house of God on the Sabbath day, 
or elsewhere, and on other occasions, would deepen and grow 
stronger, become more permanent, assume in a short time a defi- 
nite and practical form, and ripen into true conversion when that 
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had not taken place, or raise the lukewarm, formal, backsliding, 
or worldly-minded professor from grovelling in the dust, into a 
saint of no common or every-day character, instead of proving, as 
they too often do, in constant succession, one continued series of 
spiritual abortions, ever lessening in number and maturity as they 
take place, and the last of which must inevitably and for ever 
quench the final motion of the Holy Spirit in the sinner’s breast, 
and consign the soul, eternally deserted by God, to all the miseries 
and woes of ‘the second death ;’ that frequent and fervent appli- 
cation at the throne of grace eminently fits us for discharging with 
cheerfulness, promptitude, perseverance, efficiency, and success, the 
various duties which devolve upon us in all the relations of human 
life; that it produces contentment of mind in whatever circumstances 
one may be placed, and reconciles us to all the allotments of Provi- 
dence ; that it draws consolation from above in seasons of sorrow 
and distress, and procures for us a safe guidance through all the 
changing and perplexing scenes of time; that it greatly aids one 
in searching for truth, and is a special and an essential help in 
profitably studying the Scriptures; that it proves the truth of 
what should be every student’s motto, namely, that ‘bene ordsse 
est bene studuisse,’ and that it shall avail for others, as it often has 
done, as well as for ourselves. We might, but we will not, enlarge 
on these particulars; all of which show us the value and import- 
ance of prayer. The same points may also be argued and illus- 
trated by a reference to the invariable practice of the wisest, the 
best, the holiest, and the most learned men of all ages in regard to 
this subject. The adorable Redeemer has set us an illustrious 
example in this as in other important duties. 


‘Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witnessed the fervour of His prayer.’ 


If He, a being of absolute perfection, thought it necessary to pray 


whilst in this world, whence can that sublime philosophical truth 


have proceeded which we are told is now to enlighten the world, 
by showing all men the absurdity of blind, erring, and sinful 
mortals petitioning the Almighty for anything whatever ? Whilst 
some reason and act in this way, it is a comfort to know that 


“there is a growing conviction amongst the people of God generally, 


at the present time, respecting the worth and need of prayer. 
The state of the world loudly calls us to the discharge of this 
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duty. The promises of God encourage us to pray for ourselves 
and for all men, and assure us of success, in the end, of supplica- 
tions at the throne of Him who has said, ‘ prove me now here. 
with, ... if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour 


you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to 
receive it.’ 


IX. 
CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE, THIRTEENTH SERIES. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament unfolded, and its Points 
of Coincidence or Antagonism with prevailing systems indicated. By the 
Rev. $. Davidson, LL.D. 


To be delivered in the Congregational Library at half-past six o'clock. 


Lecture I. (Tuesday evening, October 19th.) 

Introductory remarks—The views entertained among Christians of ecclesi- 
astical polity classed under three heads—First, that no one system is laid 
down in the New Testament, or is obligatory on believers—Secondly, that 
nothing is left to human discretion, but that a precise model is laid down— 
Thirdly, that a pattern is delineated in outline—Examination of these three 
opinions separately—The third advocated and defended—The constitution 
of Christian churches was not borrowed from the Jewish synagogue— 
Observations on the view of Vitringa and others. 


Lecture II. (Friday evening, October 22nd.) 

Sovial worship founded on the constitution of man—Duty and advantages 
of church relationship—Two meanings of the word éxxAnoia, church, 28 
applied to assemblies convened for religious purposes—The true materials of 
a church—Characteristics of a scriptural church—The church at Jerusalem, 
did it consist of more congregations than one?—The condition of the church 
at Ephesus—The church at Corinth—Refutation of other meanings of the 
word church—The number of believers constituting a church—General 
positions on the subject of churches. 


Lecture III. (Tuesday evening, October 26th.) 

Office- bearers of a church — Extraordinary, apostles, evangelists— 
Prophets and teachers explained— Ordinary, bishops or elders—Reasons for 
supposing these officers to be perpetual—Angels of the seven churches in 
Asia Minor not diocesan bishops—What is denoted by these angels—New 
Testament persons identified with modern bishops, Epaphras, Archippus, 
Epaphroditus, Sosthenes, Crescens, Apollos, Diotrephes, Timothy, Titus, 
James—Deacons—Passages in the New Testament relating to them—Were 
they allowed to preach and teach?—Deaconesses—Division of elders into 


preaching and ruling—Examination of the passages supposed to show the 
distinction. 
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Lecture IV. (Friday evening, October 29th.) 

Election of officers in the early churches—Passages relating to election— 
Examination of their import—Reason why there is in the New Testament 
s0 little direct proof in favour of popular election—Objections to election by 
the people—Practical remarks. 


Lecture V. (Tuesday evening, November 2nd.) 
Ordination—What it does not mean—What it does signify—Why it should 


be continued—The mode of it—The person, or persons, who should ordain— 
The person to be ordained. 


Lecture VI. (Friday evening, November 5th.) 

The power belonging to a church of Christ—Rights of the people—What 
things are included in the government of elders—Power of discipline belongs 
to the church, together with its rulers—Does not belong exclusively to the 
elders — Examination of objections — Power of binding and loosing—Of 
remitting and retaining sins—Power of the keys—Recapitulation. 


Lecture VII. (Tuesday evening, November 9th.) . 
Authoritative courts of review — Alleged scriptural basis — Reasons 
adduced for supposing the narrative in Acts xv. to be the model of a synod 
or council—Refutation of them—Relation of churches to one another—Two 
extremes to be avoided—Different expedients for carrying out the principle 
of intercommunion of churches—American modes of doing so. 


Lecture VIII. (Friday evening, November 12th.) 

Plurality of elders in the apostolic churches—Reasons adduced for sup- 
posing that there was not such an institute—Refutation of them—Advan- 
tages arising from it—Early rise of episcopacy—The churches not furnished 
with a supreme bishop by the apostles—Suggestions as to a plurality of 
elders, and the mode in which they might harmoniously co-operate. 


Lecture IX. (Tuesday evening, November 16th.) 

Review of the principles developed in the preceding lectures—These 
Principles constitute the Congregational system—Advantages it possesses— 
Scripturality—Simplicity—Efficiency for the maintenance and diffusion of 
truh—For preserving the liberties of Christian men—Tends to prevent 
clerical ambition—Stimulates the activity of pastors—Promotes general 
intelligence—Importance of separating the essentials from the circumstantials 
~Tho Congregational system adapted to all states of society, especially to a 
free constitution—Examination of an assertion of Richard Watson respect- 
ing church government—Some examples of things indifferent in the worship 
of God—Has a church power to decree rites and ceremonies ?—Objections 
to Congregationalism answered—Concluding observations and counsels. 
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X. 
MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


I. 
IS THEOLOGY A PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE ? 


REPLIES TO THE REV. WALTER SCOTT. 
I. 


Wuen a friend urged me to write down my thoughts on the 

question whether theology is or is not an advancing science, I did 

not expect the honour of being considered by Mr. Scott an oppon- 

ent of his—much less had I the temerity to invite his criticism, 

knowing that his extensive biblical acquirements, his habit of 
metaphysical analysis, and his reputation for correct moral estimates, 

must give an authority to his opinions which mine could not 

possess, or probably attain. As matters now stand, I think I may, 

without presumption, ask you to insert in your Review a few words 

of explanation concerning Mr. Scott’s comments upon my former 
communication. Mr. Scott accuses me of having ‘ confounded’ 

the votaries of science with the progression of science itself. Now 

I expressly said, that ‘science was man’s knowledge of God’s 

thoughts, dispositions, and modes of procedure’—and in this sen- 

tence alone—man stands distinguished from his knowledge. I then 

. asked, ‘What is science but the results of Divine action upon man’s 
being?” here, again, is distinction palpable enough for all needful 

purposes between the results of Divine action and man’s being ot 

man’s self. Will Mr. S. pardon me if I remind him that we do 

not think in masses, but separately, and that there can be no other 

progress than individual progress in religious science or any other. 

Mind alone is the dwelling-place of knowledge (or science), and 

should all contemporary minds in which it dwells at once depart 

this life, leaving behind them records ever so ample of what they 

know and mutually pronounce to be the veritable theology of man- 

kind, what would such records be to the world but unmeaning 

words, a museum of ‘dry bones,’ mere useless lumber, until, at the 

bidding of the great ‘Master Mind,’ some prophet should arise 

competent to bid them live? Record, I submit, is not science. It 
can, then, be only knowledge systematised in individual minds— 
the record of individual advancement may represent to each 
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thinker the progress of the other, and the aggregate advance thus 
notified will be the sum total of human progress. . How far the 
facts illustrative of individual progress in theology can be made the 
property of a community of minds in the form of verbal record, it 
js not possible to determine. All religious thinkers may not like 
to tell their ‘experience,’ or language may be inadequate to its 
development ; no sign, written or oral, might serve to convey the 
conceptions and emotions of one mind to another whose experi- 
mental knowledge is less advanced—even the attempt might bring 
upon it the ery of heterodoxy, transcendentalism, or of ‘some other 
ghostly phantom, to affright the indiscreet philanthropist, or smite 
with dismay his generous zeal. Mr. S. admits that ‘mind is the 
only exponent of mind’—if so, every mind must conceive of another 
according to the mental phenomena which that other occasions in 
itself, and the known capability of that other to produce different 
sorts or classes of phenomena, will always be considered as its 
attributes, powers, or characteristics. So also the nature of the 
action of one mind upon another must determine the character of 
the affections exercised towards it. .Now, considering these propo- 
sitions as true, also, that God will always be acting upon created 
mind in an endless variety of modes, and that every new form of 
action is a new manifestation of the Divine nature, and the results 
of that action a new manifestation of the subordinate nature to 
itself, either all new modes of Divine action must be suspended, or 
progression in knowledge (or science) is inevitable. The action of 
a perfectly holy, wise, benevolent, and all-powerful mind upon an 
unholy dependent mind, must necessarily be painful—abhorrent ! 
for wisdom and benevolence hold no compromise with sin any more 
than justice, which is the stern necessity of goodness. But who 
would give to the world a faithful account of all his self-condemna- 
tions, humiliations, and aggravations of mental suffering and their 
causes, were it possible, so as to exhibit the terrific power of even 
one God-suggested thought over his guilty being? Divine action 
upon a mind holy in its desires and tendencies—a miracle of grace 
we know to be possible—would give rise to another and a happier 
series of phenomena; amongst these would be an earnest desire of 
still further manifestation, which would be diligently sought by all 
legitimate means—the filial feeling would be aroused—true prayer 
would ascend—love would assert its wonted sovereignty—the Divine 
presence be welcomed—and the inexhaustible sources of happiness 
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treasured up in the Infinite Mind contemplated with a joy which 
cannot be committed to the ministry of words, any more than could 
the travail of the Redeemer’s soul when love, Divinely inspired and 
Divinely sustained, was at once contending with the powers of 
darkness, and upholding, in agony of desire, the destinies of a 
heedless world. 

Nevertheless, some of the results of Divine action upon a pious 
soul are made known; and in an age which has produced such 
a work as the ‘ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,’ it will be 
difficult to ‘persuade the religious world, at least, that theological 
science, even after Mr. Scott’s own view of it, is not advancing, 
Mr. Scott affirms that ‘through the age of eternity every saint and 
angel in heaven may attain to loftier and more extensive conceptions 
of the truths and facts already known,’ without gaining possession 
of any new facts or truths—but I submit that what is not fully 
conceived of in all its parts and as a whole is not known. We 
cannot form more extended conceptions of that which does not 
extend deyond our present conceptions ; and what does thus extend 
is not yet known, though it may be knowable. 

A perception of a fact is knowledge, because it is presented at 
once to the mind in all its parts—as a fact it cannot be known 


‘more fully ;’ but the relations which that fact may bear to myself, _ 


or my well-being, do not necessarily present themselves at once to 
my mind; and if they do not, I have not in my mind all the truth 
respecting it. An accurate perception of relations only is truth; 
besides, more lofty and extensive conceptions are themselves facts 
in mental history, and unquestionably new. I look with unmingled 
pleasure upon the affectionate zeal put forth by our rev. friend on 
behalf of the claims of the humble and unlettered disciple of Jesus 
to a full share of the happiness of the redeemed both on earth and 
in heaven. These humble, holy men are the glory of our churches, 
and they drink, perhaps, more gratefully and joyously of the cup 
of salvation than more distinguished disciples do. If the circle of 
their being be more limited here, the dark earthly outline by which 
it is bounded is ever surmounted with the brightness of uncreated 
light—amidst duties, toils, and sufferings, their warmer affections, 
driven from earthly things, hold a directer, simpler, sweeter com- 
munion with that unseen Friend who loved and died for them— 
their wants, their fears, their griefs make more welcome ‘ the hope 
Divine,’ and associate them more intimately with Him who, ‘touched 
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with the feeling of their infirmities,’ fails not to sustain the vitality 
of their love in those chilling seasons when earthly friendships prove 
‘faithless and unkind,’ or when the proud look of scorn would 
crush the last hope of earthly sympathy. I can also look with deep 
interest upon the tender gladness with which Mr. S. anticipates the 
period in which the benignant Saviour will take them to the 
‘fountains of living waters of knowledge’ —but is in the belief that 
with grateful joy they will then behold their intellectual being 
grow spontaneously more beautiful and bright; heaven after 
heaven of Divine manifestation open to their exploring gaze, and 
in the far distant horizon a retiring glory inviting onward their 
desiring spirits; when the affections they cherished as their 


* dearest treasure on earth shall be clothed by the delicate hand of 


unobtrusive love in the varied drapery of heaven-born thought. 
There is beautiful truth in all that Mr. Scott has said respecting 
these humble brethren,—but is it just to God, or to the nature he 
has given us, to speculate in any such case upon the lower possibili- 
ties of happiness rather than the higher? and why should such 
minds be placed, or seem to be placed, in reproving contrast with 
those other minds that have, by Divine help, thought down, or 
thought through, the dark rampart that was wont to sever time 
from eternity, and can now look abroad upon a wide universe of 
Divine illumination? Why give the slightest sanction to the 
perverse superstition that the intellect is almost of necessity opposed 
tothe heart ; and the higher attributes of mind as fated to be 
found in hostility to their Giver? Why represent knowledge as 
unfriendly to love, as though to ‘ puff up’ and harden the heart 
were its special vocation? Before the affections can be given to God, 
the poor, suspected, vituperated (not vituperated by Mr. S.) intellect 
—fancied often to be scarcely capable of salvation—must teach 
them what to love, and how to present with acceptance love’s 
offering, whether of duty or of praise. Whether, then, the affec- 
tions belong to the intellect or the heart, or affect an independent 
establishment of their own—the Power that moves them from their 
latency into living, practical realities is the electric power of thought. 
Iam aware that Mr. Scott cannot wish to sanction the opinion 
still haunting the ‘shadows of the sanctuary’ where superstition 
loves to linger, that St. Paul intended or was commissioned to speak 
disparagingly of intellect. He knows, as St. Paul knew, its worth 


as well as its power, and that without it love must move with 
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the feebleness and caprice of infancy rather than the sure and 
effective vigour of manhood, and that we must know to love, though 
we must love to know, that which we have the deepest interest in 
knowing. He who ‘was caught up into the third heaven, that he’ 
might know things which might not be named to the grosser 
intellects below, could not himself be ‘ puffed up’ or made useless 
by the heavenly vision—could not, as he trod the celestial plains 
amidst the noblest natures there, feel proud of the relative magni- 
tude of his own; nor did he when, by help of that very magnitude, 
he measured more correctly than other men his own responsibilities 
and the worth of souls. Paul had learned (perhaps in heaven) that 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, the only wise, the mightiest of 
all intellects, was the humblest being in his own universe! How, 
then, could he be proud, or see more than an adventitious, unnatural 
connexion between pride and knowledge? But what would $t. 
Paul have said of a stagnant salvation, of an unrevealing duration 
mocking desire with stern, unsympathising denial? He knew 
that it was ordained that possession and enjoyment of good should 
beget and augment desire, and qualify the imagination to sustain 
it, and that desire and anticipation are necessary to vigorous 
spiritual life. A soul qualified and stimulated like his, and yet 
denied another step of advancement—restricted and denied amidst 
an infinity of possibilities, an illimitable universe of revealable 
glories, would find in heaven a prison rather than a home; bis 
noblest impulses would drive him to madness rather than adoration 
and praise, and, in the agony of an irrepressible frensy, he would 
demand another Saviour to break his chain: truly there would be 
“reason in such madness,’ for thus to arouse the filial feeling, 
stimulate its expectations, say to it, ‘Ask and receive that your joy 
may be full, and then crush into dust the confidence it had 
cherished as immortal, would cause a revulsion no nature could 
sustain. I thank God I can awake from such a reverie as this, 
look up to my Father in heaven, and say with child-like gladness, 
Twas only a dream! 

Of the nature and causes of the happiness of the infinite God I 
know nothing but what he has been pleased to reveal. He stands 
‘apart and alone,’ in his own universe, otherwise than as he has 
voluntarily constituted beings and originated relationships; that 
He has thus put forth his creative energy is sufficient proof that he 
would have been less happy had he not done so. ‘ For his ples 
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sure they are and were created.’ Moreover, He has always shown a 
deep interest in the well-being of his creatures, and in providing 
for their happiness. Of this the history of all past and existing 
economies known to us abundantly testify. Nay, more, he has 
stepped forth from the ‘hiding places of his power,’ the ‘secret 
places of his pavilion,’ the eternal domicile of bliss, to demon- 
strate to the uttermost the pleasure he takes in promoting the 
recovery and happiness of man; and this decides the question, 
whether he himself would have been equally happy in the passive 
contemplations of his own perfections. But if God be happier as 
a Creator or Manifester, may he not be so to the extent of his 
manifestations ? and if so, can he cease to respond to the desires he 
himself has originated? Manifestation seems to be the peculiar 
joy of God. The entire universe, in its every atom, every com- 
bination, every adaptation, every organisation, every economy, 
every science, every thought, desire, volition, every joy, every 
suffering, offer a series of manifestation which no creature probably 
can exhaust ; nevertheless there is, doubtless, a reserved power of 
manifestation to meet the wants of created intelligence, should it 
ever exhaust the agencies already provided: but, of all existing 
agencies, man’s nature itself is, beyond all computation, the most 
effective manifester of God to man. The advent of Jesus in that 
nature is a demonstration that this conclusion is not mine alone; 
and probably none else could reveal to us the interior movements 
of the Infinite Mind, or teach us to respond to the claims of the 
great Paternal Heart. Yet it is in this response, through every 
modulation of feeling, and every expression of the outward life, 
that man finds his own blessedness, and learns to rejoice in that 
from which it flows. I see, therefore, no possible termination to 
his advance in theological science until the power of his nature to 
manifest the Divine be exhausted, or God shall resolve to arrest its 
action—bid it die! and thus annihilate, with that of the creature, 
aportion of his own blessed life. My conclusion would be here, 
did I not desire to convey one other impression to the minds of 
your readers. Man’s happiness is love; his religion the supreme 
love of God; his duty the purification, the protection, and the 
inerease of love; his wisdom the adoption of the best means for 
accomplishing these ends; and if there be heroism worthy the 
name, it is that which love in its highest form inspires. But, Sir, 
if this be true, what shall be said of the exquisite skill with which 
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men contrive to blot out the true ideal of its beauty; to arrest 
its growth; to pollute its innocence; to intimidate and discoun. 
tenance its manifestation ?—of the firmness of resolve and harmon 
of effort with which they banish all considerations of its worth, from 
the ordinary transactions of business and forms of social inter. 
course ?—of the determination with which they resist every 
endeavour on the part of God to induce a wiser estimate and a 
less ruinous course? A history of human love, from its earliest 
infancy on earth to its sanctified maturity in heaven, would show 
much of the loveliness of the Divine nature, and reveal much that 
seems mysterious in ours. It would be a tale of deep interest, 
growing ‘deeper and deeper still,’ from its commencement to its 
consummation. No effort of genius would be required to invent 
agencies natural or supernatural; all are ready from the mother 
up to God. The subject itself would be inspiration; the work 
would sanctify the intellect that accomplished it: all relationships 
might learn from it their proper vocation, all classes of readers 
might be wiser and perhaps better for perusing it; the humble 
follower of Jesus, whether of station or of intellect, be drawn 
nearer by it to his Lord, and the hard heart of the world softened, 
if anything could soften it. It might, by the Divine blessing, heal 
the wounds of riven affections, soothe bruised sympathies into 
tranquillity, and then nourish them into vigour; the sacred im- 
pulse it would give to human sensibilities might pass onward 
through all holy natures, until, having accomplished its mission, it 
again embosomed itself in its own happy home. But such a 
history must also tell another and a less welcome tale: the Divine 
energy of the mother’s heart may be wasted; the impression it 
makes on the infant spirit may be effaced; the Divine effort, 
through all relationships, and in all ministrations, may be resisted 
and made abortive; the natural cravings of love may be e& 
changed for a sordid desire to glorify self; its power of enduring 
magnanimity for the indolent and debasing luxuries of pampered 
pride; its all-sustaining ambition may become the murderer of the 
beautiful affections it ought to lead through all dangers straight 
up to the gates of heaven; perverted into madness it may exult in 
its freedom from their importunities and their claims, until the 
hour come when the bereft soul, conscious of its loss, exclaims, in 
prophetic agony, I can love no more! Hell is not satisfied with its 
manifestations, but it asks no more. Heaven rejoices in its maul 
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festations, yet thirsts still after the ‘living God.’ To turn away 
from further manifestation would be a contempt of his love; to fear 
his withholding them would be an insult of his fidelity ; for there 
js a promise written upon every desire of the sanctified soul. 
What God its now he must be for ever. ‘I change not,’ is in- 
seribed alike upon his justice and his love. The Omnipotent 
Ruler, by this distinct and emphatic announcement, banishes fear 
from his happy universe, and gives to love the undisputed sove- 
reignty over every mind. 
No. I. 


Il, 


GentLEMEN,—I feel no desire to prolong a controversy with 
Mr. Scott, and have no wish whatever to establish my views in 
opposition to those of a man so much my superior; nevertheless, 
the point at issue between us is one of such great importance, and 
moreover is, in Mr. Scott’s last paper, so unsatisfactorily handled, 
that truth seems to demand a further statement on my side of the 
question. I am conscious of inability to do full justice to the 
subject, and should rejoice were some more competent person to 
undertake the task ; but, as I am now, in some measure, responsible 
for the issue, I must not shrink from doing the little I can towards 
the establishment of what seems to me the truth. 

As truth is the only object worthy of controversy, I shall 
endeavour to refrain from all criticism and remark which do not 
contribute to its defence. I shall not, therefore, follow Mr. Scott 
through all his paragraphs, but confine myself mainly to those 
parts which embody the real subject of dispute; and that subject, 
if I mistake not, lies chiefly in the narrow space of a definition. 
Clearly, to my mind, Mr. Scott and myself are writing about two 
diferent things, and the real question now is, Which of us forms 
the more correct view of ‘the Science of Theology? He has 
reminded me ‘that, according to our best lexicographers, Johnson, 
for instance, science means “knowledge,”’ ‘and also that the 
Phrase, “a science,” or “the science,’ very frequently means the 
subjects of scientific research, and not a summary, or statement, 
of what is known respecting them.’ In return, I beg respectfully 
toremind Mr. Scott of a sentence in Whately’s Logic very much 
to the point :—‘ A nominal Definition (such as are those usually 
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found in a dictionary of one’s own language) explains only the 
meaning of the term, by giving some equivalent expression, which 
may happen to be better known,’ p. 152. Also let me state, that 
most words acquire a very varied and indefinite signification in 
popular usage, and that if every one is at liberty to choose the 
‘ first? meaning of a word in a dictionary, or ‘a very frequent use’ 
of it in common discourse, controversy will become interminable, 
and logic of no use. 

Mr. Scott admits ‘that science may be defined, as it is by 
No. II., “knowledge systematised ;” and “ true science, knowledge 
systematised on correct principles.”’ Nor do I find him uttering 
against that definition a single word of complaint. It was intended 
to answer the requirements of ‘logical definition, ‘“ knowledge,” 
expressing the ‘genus,’ and “systematised” ‘the differentia’ If 
these requirements are not fulfilled, I have failed; if they are, Mr. 
Scott was not at liberty to substitute a synonyme from a dictionary, 
nor to take refuge in a popular acceptation of the word. Had my 
definition appeared faulty, the defect should have been pointed 
out ; but if otherwise, Mr. Scott should have accepted it, and either 
given up his position, or shown that the definition and the subse- 
quent reasoning were inconsistent with each other. But since, 
instead of doing so, he has tested my remarks by a lexicographical 
synonyme, (by no means of equivalent signification with the word 
science,) I must, in the first place, pronounce my former arguments 
untouched ; secondly, renew my complaint that he has not defined 
the nature of science, but confounded it with a very different 
thing; and thirdly, enter my harmless protest against that mode 
of dealing with a very important subject. 

If Mr. Scott’s definition be the true one,—if science means no 
more than the ‘subjects of scientific research,’—then, in fact, no 
science is progressive, except in the secondary sense he mentions, 
viz., in the sense of enlarged acquaintance with the subjects of 
research ; i.e., our knowledge is progressive. If ‘ Astronomical 
science’ is a phrase descriptive simply of the phenomena of the 
heavens—of all the facts, properties, and relations, which belong to 
the heavenly bodies, then, clearly (unless God create some new 
star, or alter the relations or properties of existing systems) the 
science of astronomy cannot be progressive. Perhaps, however, 
Mr. Scott only meant to include, in the phrase mentioned above, 
the things which are already known to science. The strict meaning 
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of the word ‘ subjects’ favours this interpretation; but ‘scientific 
research,’ I submit, may be—indeed, usually and properly is—in 
quest of what is yet unknown, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, not satisfactorily proved. If Mr. Scott uses the phrase in 
its wide and popular acceptation, (and from the clause, ‘a statement 
of what is known respecting THEM,’ one is disposed to conclude that 
he does,) then the inference above expressed clearly and immediately 
follows; and, to be consistent, he must retract all that he has 
admitted about the sciences of chemistry, &c., being progressive. 
But if we are to understand by the phrase knowledge strictly and 
simply, viz., the things which are known and recorded, then I shall 
have a conclusion to found upon this premiss presently. 

First, however, 1 must state my reasons for rejecting his defini- 
tion and adhering to my own. The inquiry should be, What is the 
sense which the scientific world attaches to the word science? or, 
more strictly, What is that thing which competent writers designate 
by the word science? In attempting to answer this question, I 
shall be allowed to make several extracts, since satisfaction cannot 
be reached in any other way. Dr. Whately, in his Elements of 
logic, says :—Logic ‘ investigates the principles on which argu- 
mentation is conducted, and furnishes rules to secure the. mind 
from error in its deductions. Its most appropriate office, however, 
is that of instituting an analysis of the process of mind in Reason- 
ing; and in this point of view it is, as I have said, strictly a 
Science: while, considered in reference to the practical rules above 
mentioned, it may be called the Art of reasoning.’ (Introduction, 
p-1.) The Doctor evidently does not use the word science as 
synonymous with knowledge. ‘The practical rules’ which consti- 
tute ‘the Art of Reasoning,’ embody a great part of the knowledge 
which belongs to the whole province of Logic. Indeed, all the 
truths and principles, the investigation of which is the province of 
scientific research, in this department, and whose methodical 
arrangement is science itself, are either verbaily expressed in the 
practical rules, or may be deduced from them. Yet Dr. Whately 
makes a distinction between ‘science’ and ‘the practical rules.’ 
Following this distinction, the Bible may be regarded as the hand- 
book, the vade-me-cum, of the soul, containing those practical rules 
which are calculated, through faith, prayer, and obedience, to dis- 
cipline its faculties for a higher life. The ‘Science of Theology’ 
aims at no such end. It institutes an analysis of the Gospel, 
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scheme, and, conducting its inquiries in the spirit of true philo. 
sophy, traces out the natural relations and reciprocal bearings of 
one part with another, harmonises apparent discrepancies, deduces 
general and fundamental principles, and then proceeds, not to give 
‘a summary, or statement of what is known respecting them,’ but, 
to exhibit the knowledge obtained in an orderly and methodical 
manner. 

‘The imperative mood is the characteristic of Art, as distin. 
guished from Science. Whatever speaks in rules or precepts, not 
in assertions respecting matters of fact, is art: and Ethics, or 
morality, is properly a portion of the art corresponding to the 
sciences of human nature and society; the remainder consisting of 
prudence or policy, and the art of Education.’ ‘ Now the reasons 
of a maxim of policy, or of any other rule of Art, can be no other 
than the theorems of the corresponding Science.’ (Mill’s System 
of Logic.) 

According to this distinction, Religion is the Art of governing 
the soul in its disposition and conduct, by the rules of eternal and 
necessary truth, as opposed to the false maxims of depraved society, 
These rules are contained in the Bible. The science involved in 
them is, to us and to all human beings, a matter of subsequent 
study. Though the rules may, and do, exist in their perfection 
independently of a statement of their scientific theorems, at least 
chiefly in independence of such statement, it does not follow that 
the book containing those rules constitutes the science itself. 
There may be, and I hope to make it clear that there are, many 
problems of a scientific character to be solved, and conclusions to 
be established, which revelation, in the strict sense of the word, 
(denoting the verbal impartation of God’s ideas to man,) does not 
settle. To this branch of inquiry and knowledge, the word 
‘ Theology, and the phrases, ‘Theological Science, and ‘ the 
Science of Theology,’ should be rigidly applied. 

Mill also states, that ‘The relation in which rules of art stand 
to doctrines of science may be thus characterised. The Art pro- 
poses to itself an end to be obtained, defines the end, and hands it 
over to the Science. The Science receives it, considers it as & 
phenomenon or effect to be studied, and, having investigated its 
causes and conditions, sends it back to Art with a theorem of the 
combinations of the circumstances by which it could be produced. 
Art then examines these combinations of circumstances, and, 
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according as any of them are, or are not, in human power, pro- 
nounces the end attainable or not. The only one of the premises, 
therefore, which Art supplies, is the original major premiss, which 
asserts that the attainment of the given end is desirable. Science 
then lends to Art the proposition (obtained by a series of induc- 
tions or of deductions) that the performance of certain actions will 
attain the end. From these premises Art concludes that the 
performance of these actions is desirable, and, finding it also prac- 
ticable, converts the theorem into a rule or precept.’ ‘It deserves 
particular notice, that the theorem, or speculative truth, is not ripe 
for being turned into a precept, until all that part of the operation 
which belongs to science has been completely performed.’ 

I have only to observe, that, so far as the preceding remarks are 
applicable to Religion as an Art, and to Theology as a Science, the 
process must have been conducted in the Divine Mind. That 
process, with all the theorems it involves, may, or may not, be 
revealed. If it is, then Theology is not progressive ; but if, on the 
contrary, it is left for the human mind to study and discover, much 
as other sciences are, then Theology is, so far, on the same footing 
with Astronomy, Geology, &c. 

Dr. Williams, in his work on Equity and Sovereignty, says:— 
‘* * as the sacred oracles wonderfully illustrate scientific prin- 
ciples, so the latter [may] in return be made to confirm the 
reasonableness of revealed facts,’ p. xv. Dr. Williams means, by 
scientific principles, those principles which he was about to illus- 
trate and defend, viz., principles belonging to Theological science ; 
and he makes a distinction between them and ‘ revealed facts,’ or 
the subject-matter of the Bible. 

Again, he says :—‘ God, indeed, might condescend to reveal the 
mode in which the first [sin?] of an angelic being, for instance, 


originated, as a matter of testimony to be believed; but, in that . 


case, it would be an object of faith, on the evidence of Divine 
veracity—not an object of science, on the evidence of first prin- 
ciples,’ p. xxvi. Science, meaning thereby theological science, is 
clearly distinguished from the statements of the Bible. 

Another eminent writer has given the following definition :— 
‘Science is the knowledge of many, orderly and methodically 
digested and arranged, so as to become attainable by one.’ 
(Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 18.) 
This definition seems to me redundant. It is a real definition, as 
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opposed to a nominal one, but it contains an accident as well ag 
the essence. The attainability of the digested and arranged know- 
ledge by one individual, appears, to me, no essential end of science, 
Nor is it essential to the idea of science, that the knowledge of 
which it treats should be the knowledge of many. We can con. 
ceive, for example, that Aristotle might have gathered ‘the 
materials of Logic’ from his own exuberant mind, and built up 
the whole system, ‘the foundation of which he, indeed, distinetly 
claims the merit of having laid, and which remains fundamentally 
the same as he left it.’—Nevertheless, in the above definition, 
Herschel expresses the genus and differentia, which are the logical 
parts of an essential definition. He affirms that science is know- 
ledge, orderly and methodically digested and arranged; should he 
contend that it is more, at any rate he does not allow to Mr. Scott 
that it is less. 

A recent writer in The Biblical Review says, that ‘ Science 
enumerates and classifies; Philosophy explains.’ Though this 
writer does not formally define science, nevertheless, it is sufficiently 
evident, that, according to his view of its nature, classification is 
essential to the idea. 

I have now cited all the authorities at my command. If they 
are not the best that might be adduced, at any rate they occupy a 
highly respectable position. If they seem few in number, my 
apology lies chiefly in the hope that they are sufficient, partly in 
the limited sources of my information on this subject. 

It is evident from the above extracts, that their eminent authors 
did not understand by the word science either ‘knowledge’ simply, 
or barely ‘the subjects of scientific research.’ The word, however, 
seems to be used in two senses; for sometimes it denotes a process 
of investigation, at other times a result of that investigation. The 
more exact designation of the process is the phrase, ‘ scientific 
research, ‘scientific inquiry, or some equivalent expression: and 
the word, ‘ science, in strict usage, (see Herschel’s definition,) 
denotes the result of that process, which, when successful and 
complete, can be nothing less than knowledge exhibited according 
to the natural relations which one part bears to others, Hence 
Herschel adds:—‘ The knowledge of reasons and their conclusions 
constitutes abstract, that of causes, and their effects, and of the 
laws of nature, natural science.’ Therefore, with all deference to 
the eminent lexicographer, Johnson; with due respect for the 
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opinion of Mr. Scott; and making full allowance for the very 
frequent meaning of the phrase, ‘a science,’ or ‘ the science,’ in 
popular usage, I must still hold the opinion, that orderly and 
methodical arrangement and classification, in some way or other, 
must be expressed in any ‘real definition’ of science. I see no 
very strong reason for departing from my previous formula, 
‘Science is knowledge systematised.’ The word systematised does 
not please my ear, but it was chosen for the sake of brevity. 
Perhaps, however, some would deem the following preferable :— 
Science is knowledge philosophically exhibited, or, methodically 
arranged according to the natural relations which one part bears to 
others, which was the idea I intended to convey by the clause, 
‘True science is knowledge systematised on correct principles.’ 
If this view of the nature of science is wrong, I shall thank Mr. 
Scott, or any other person}*for correction. 

Assuming, however, its substantial correctness, the next question 
is, Does the Bible exhibit the truths of Theology in a philosophic 
arrangement, or natural classification? If it does, then is the 
Bible theological science, and one of my positions must be aban- 
doned: but if not, then my opponent must make the alternate 
concession, allowing to me, that the Bible and the Science of 
Theology are two different things. Mr. Scott says:—‘God did 
make a revelation . . . to furnish men . . . with a written state- 
ment... of theology; and, therefore, according to the first 
meaning of the word science, with theological science, if not with 
the science of theology; .. . The premiss in this enthymeme, 
by an ambiguity in the middle term, begs the question; the con- 
clusion, by assuming an incorrect definition of the word science, 
infers too much ; and the appended conditional clause is either an 
ingenious, but useless, quibble, or a virtual concession of the con- 
troverted point. I have quoted it, however, chiefly because of its 
grammatical connexion with the following part of the sentence :— 
‘nay, it [He?] may be said to furnish them with a system of 
theology, though not generally written in a systematic form; . .’ 
The first part of this observation suggests to my mind the idea of a 
man looking about him for a place of safe retreat, the second part 
as vividly symbolises the same man making almost an unqualified 
surrender. ‘It may be said ...’ but with a latitude of expression 
that science discards. ‘Though not . . written in a systematic 
form :’—therefore, it cannot be system; for the systematic form is 
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essential to the idea of system. ‘. . I say generally, because some 
parts of the Bible, for instance, the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Hebrews, are systematic in their arrangement, and were 
evidently intended to treat some important parts of revealed truth 
in a systematic way—that is, according to their natural relation to 
each other.’ ‘I say generally,’/—Emphatically, therefore, Mr. Scott 
himself excludes the greater part of the Bible from systematic 
Theology. He, however, claims a systematic form for the Epistles 
to the Romans and to the Hebrews by name, and affirms that the 
writer evidently intended to treat their subject-matter according to 
the natural relation of part with part. This is looking the real 
subject of controversy fairly in the face; and if what appears so 
‘evident’ to Mr. Scott can be substantiated, then he is occupying 
a strong position. 

That there is system, or order, in these epistles, no one will 
question. But was it for the sake of the system that they were 
written? and is this system that kind of order which science 
demands? It is impossible to write at all, or to preach a sermon, 
or to converse with a friend, without throwing our ideas into some 
kind of order. That order, viewed in relation to the end contem- 
plated, may be faultless ; but, viewed in relation to the natural, that 
is, the physical and necessary, as distinguished from the accidental, 
bearings which one part has upon another, it may be very 
defective—indeed, so defective as to make the word science, as 
applied to it, quite a burlesque. Now the order, or system, 
followed in these epistles, must be contemplated in relation to the 
practical end which the writer sought to accomplish: hence, the 
judicious expositor will always carefully observe the scope of the 
argument, the intention of the writer, and interpret all things as 
subservient to the particular design for which they are brought 
forward. But, as all truth (especially as all revealed truth) is 
connected in one synthetic whole, it could not but happen that the 
real connexion of parts would sometimes be expressed. However, 
as such connexion is subservient to the practical end, its expression 
must be regarded as accidental ; and the accidental mention of two 
or more truths, according to their necessary relations, (though it 
may help us very much in our scientific researches,) cannot entitle 
the letter, the sermon, the conversation, or the book, where it 
occurs, to the rank of science. 

The order in the above-named epistles is the logical order of 
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remiss and conclusion, or the moral order of motives and duty, 
which might take a person through the whole domain of knowledge 
and never necessarily result in a system. Mr. Scott cannot need 
to be reminded that, to write ‘ in a systematic form,’ and, to write 
a system, are by no means equivalent expressions. There is the 
systematic form of a sermon, of a poem, of a letter, which means 
the orderly way in which these things are usually written; but 
neither of the productions, however systematically finished, need 
contain a system of things. That a letter should have system, and 
be a system, are two very different propositions. It is granted 
that the epistles in question have system, that they are written in 
an orderly or systematical form (meaning thereby, the parts logically 
fit together) ; but it is denied that they are systems or parts of ‘a 
system of theology.’ 

Cheerfully conceding that there are method and order in the 
inspired writings, (e.g., the order of time and events, of premiss and 
conclusion, of doctrine and duty, of rhetoric and of poetry,) I must, 
nevertheless, contend that such arrangement does not come up to 
the idea of the scientific. The Bible is not one synthetic whole, 
except so far as the printer and binder have made it so; and the 
subject-matter of which the various books consist is arranged 
according to the particular end which each writer had in view. 
That end was often a faithful account of what he had seen, or of 
what had been communicated to him; often a statement of facts, 
or doctrines, or of affectionate warnings and counsels, which the 
writer believed would be of particular benefit to the person or 
persons addressed. As well might we call the sermons, the journals, 
and the letters of the Wesleys and Whitefield, the science of Method- 
ism, as apply the phrase ‘the science of theology’ to the Bible. 
Neither must I be understood to speak disparagingly of the word 
of God. It is as superior to the science of theology as the heavenly 
bodies are to the science of astronomy. Let theological science 
stand or fall, progress or remain stationary, the Bible can never be _ 
shaken nor altered. I repeat a former sentiment: we require not 
the aid of science to make a proper use of the Bible. The great 
end which God proposes to accomplish by the revelation of his 
mercy is secured, in ordinary cases at any rate, quite as well with- 
out science as with all the aid it can afford. And, though some 
very erroneous views should be eutertained respecting the sctence 
of theology, I nevertheless maintain that the heart of the person 
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who holds them may be under the influence of all essential and 
saving biblical truth. A man’s scientific views of theology may be 
very far wrong, without disbelieving any cardinal or materially im. 
portant doctrine of the Bible. 

Mr. Scott attaches great weight to the circumstance of theological 
data being in ‘a book,’ ‘a written statement, and one so plain that 
he who runs may read it.’ It is admitted that there is a difference 
(as how should there not be?) between the source whence the 
science of theology is obtained, and the sources whence we derive 
the sciences of astronomy, chemistry, geology, &c.; but this differ- 
ence is not fatal to the analogy, or resemblance, which I stated and 
still maintain. There may be even an ‘essential’ difference between 
two things, yet the relation which they stand in to two other things, 
or even to the same thing, may be precisely similar. I have before 
me a pen and a pen-knife; they are essentially different from each 
other; but they bear the same relation to me, being each my 
property. There is an essential difference between a locomotive 
steam-engine, and man’s muscular system, the one being composed 
of metal, the other of animal fibre ; yet the former bears precisely 
the same relation to the train as the latter does to the man’s 
person, both being the instruments of motion. It is granted that 
there is an essential difference between the Bible and the heavenly 
bodies ; for one essential feature of the Bible is its documentary 
character. It could not be the Bible if its subject-matter were not 
written. But if that remark is of importance, then the following will 
counterbalance it, viz., there is also an essential agreement between 
them; for both are revelations of God’s character. There is an 
essential difference between the sources of moral philosophy, and 
of natural philosophy ; yet these sources bear a precisely similar 
relation to their respective sciences. If I may suppose a parallel 
case for illustration, I will say that all the data of mythology are 
to be found in books, MSS., or in inscriptions upon stone or metal ; 
yet, if every mythological fact were gathered into one book so 
clearly written that the most illiterate could understand it, it would 
not follow that that book contained the science of mythology. The 
subjects of scientific research it would contain; but not till this 
scientific research had actually been made, and the results scien- 
tifically exhibited in writing, should we have a book on the science 
of mythology. There is a difference, a wide difference, if you please 
an essential difference, between the facts of mythology and the 
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truths of revelation; but the relation in which these facts stand to 
their respective sciences is precisely similar. I have much satisfac- 
tion in being able to make an extract from an able article in the 
5th No. of The British Quarterly. At page 393, the writer says, 
‘Facts alone can never create science: they can only furnish the 
data on which it rests. The science itself results, can result, only 
when these facts are consciously grounded on some conception and 
tend to involve some general principle.’ 

Is it possible, by the inductive or deductive process, to establish 
from the premises which the Scriptures contain any principle or 
conclusion which the Bible does not verbally announce? If so, I 
must contend that even theological knowledge admits of enlarge- 
ment ; consequently, theological science, according to Mr. Scott’s 
own view, is progressive. In no sense can that be called a part of 
the knowledge that any book contains which is not expressed in the 
book, even though it follows logically from the premises which the 
book clearly lays down. It may be, that the implied truth was 
not even conceived of by the author ; and we have no right to take 
for granted that any human author, even when inspired, has a 
distinct knowledge of all the inferences which may be logically 
deduced from every part of his writings. Implied truth cannot 
be regarded as knowledge until it is established by a process. of 
reasoning. Every inference, therefore, which is drawn from one 
or more passages of Scripture, when it is satisfactorily proved, (if 
the inference is not expressed in some part of the volume,) is an 
addition to biblical knowledge. As knowledge is something known, 
and as some truths may be undiscovered (as conclusions in premises) 
until the philosopher has brought them to light, so much (it is 
sufficient for my argument if some) important knowledge may yet 
be drawn from Scripture—I mean some ideas that have not yet 
been gathered from them, and which, indeed, even the inspired 
writers themselves never had distinctly before their minds. 

Here I beg to introduce an extract or two from authors of 
established reputation, and whose opinions on this subject are 
worthy of special regard. Dr. Williams, in his work on Equity 
and Sovereignty, says:—‘The inspired oracles do not, perhaps, 
expressly state the ultimate source of sin (and the same may be 
said of many other points of confessed importance) ; but they 
afford ample evidence from whence the conclusion may be deduced.’ 
Dr. Williams quotes a paragraph from Watts’s Improvement of 
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the Mind, which is very much in point: ‘ Nor should a student in 
divinity imagine that our age is arrived at a full understanding of 
everything which can be known by the Scriptures; ..... there 
are at present many difficulties and darknesses hanging about 
certain truths of the Christian religion, and since several of these 
relate to important doctrines, such as the origin of sin, the fall of 
Adam, the person of Christ, the blessed Trinity, and the decrees 
of God, &c., which do still embarrass the minds of honest and 
enquiring readers, and which make work for noisy controversy ; it 
is certain there are several things in the Bible yet unknown and 
not sufficiently explained, and it is certain that there is some way 
to solve these difficulties, and to reconcile these seeming contra- 
dictions.’ Should Mr. Scott contend that the ‘things in the Bible 
yet unknown’ were, nevertheless, known to the apostles or prophets, 
I might reply, this would be begging the question. But waiving 
that, I must insist that the ‘ way to solve these difficulties, and to 
reconcile these seeming contradictions,’ to which Dr. Watts refers, 
he evidently regards as something additional to the knowledge 
which the Bible contains. Hence he adds :—‘ And why may not 
a sincere searcher of truth in the present age, by labour, diligence, 
study, and prayer, with the best use of his reasoning powers, (the 
italics are mine,) find out the proper solution of those knots and 
perplexities, which have hitherto been unsolved, and which have 
afforded matter for angry quarrelling ?’—The Improvement of the 
Mind, chap. i. § vii. 

‘As it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet under- 
stood, so, if ever it comes to be understood, before “the restitution 
of all things,” and without miraculous interpositions, it must be 


in the same way as natural knowledge is come at: by the continu- — 


ance and progress of learning, and of liberty; and by particular 
persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing intimations scattered 
up and down it, which are overlooked and disregarded by the 
generality of the world. For this is the way in which all improve- 
ments are made, by thoughtful men tracing on obscure hints, as it 
were, dropped us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come 
into our minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible that a book 
which has been so long in the possession of mankind should con- 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the same pheno- 
mena, and the same faculties of investigation, from which great 
discoveries in natural knowledge have been made in the present 
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and last age, were equally in the possession of mankind several 
thousand years before.’—Butler’s Analogy, p. 212, edit. 1802. 
Many remarks might be offered on this very suggestive passage, 
but my object only requires one, viz., an undiscovered truth cannot 
be knowledge. 

It is after truths of this order that theologians, in the highest 
sense of the word, are labouring. President Edwards wrote his 
Treatise on the Freedom of the Will, not to establish an imterpret- 
ation of any passage or passages of Scripture, not to prove that 
his notion of the will was verbally expressed in the Bible, but to 
deduce from certain premises what appeared to him the truth of 
the case, and to show its harmony with Scripture doctrines. Dr. 
Willidms regards defectibility as inherent in the creature; but he 
gives no passage of Scripture in which this doctrine is expressed : 
he argues it from the nature of the case. ‘ From the commencement 
of his researches, the author entertained a strong and habitual 
conviction that the primary and essential parts of his undertaking 
were not only deduced from, and in harmony with, Scripture, but 
also that they were of the utmost importance towards a satisfactory 
view of religion in all its bearings.’— Equity and Sovereignty, Intro- 
duction, pp. 29, 30. The primary and essential parts of the 
Doctor’s undertaking are deductions not interpretations. A similar 
remark is applicable to Dr. Payne’s Congregational Lecture, in 
which it is maintained that the Spirit of God was with the soul of 
Adam before he fell, and that the defect in our nature which leads 
to actual transgression, is the absence of the Holy Spirit from our 
race; doctrines, I think, which no expositor simply will be able to 
substantiate from Scripture texts. Nevertheless, these, and the 
before-mentioned doctrines, unquestionably belong to the depart- 
ment of theological investigation. They may, or they may not, be 
true; I mention them as those which first occur to my mind out 
of a large class, many of which no one would contend constitute 
a part of biblical knowledge. That the whole class to which they 
belong are false I believe Mr. Scott himself would not admit. I 
would, therefore, candidly ask him, whether, even according to 
Johnson’s synonyme for the word science, some addition from this 
class of truths may not be safely made to the knowledge of the 
Bible? This question is put with a devout recollection of that 
passage (Rev. xxii. 18) which forbids any man to add unto the 


words of the prophecy of that book; and I have no objection to 
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the spirit of the passage being applied to the whole volume of 
revelation. The additions above contended for are not additions 
to the Gospel plan, nor to the more comprehensive scheme of God’s 
moral government, but to our knowledge of that plan and scheme, 
Moreover, by adding to our knowledge, we do not necessarily add 
to the words of a book, either in the sense of appending other 
matter, or of superseding or corrupting the sentiments it contains, 
God nowhere forbids us to advance in knowledge, but has, on the 
contrary, so constituted our minds, and surrounded us with so 
many sources of information, that we utter truth when we speak 
of him as exhorting us to push our inquiries in every direction, 
and to the farthest possible extent. Our philosophic and meta- 
physical principles must never set aside a single truth of Scripture. 
They must all harmonise with the doctrines of the Bible and con- 
firm them, or be thrown where Mr. Scott anticipates some of us 
shall have to hide our heads when the day-star of theological 
science shall appear. 

Many parts of biblical knowledge stand connected with some 
occult necessities. To infer their existence, to define their charac- 
ter, to trace the relation in which they stand to Scripture teaching, 
and to prove the sequence, is one of the highest intellectual attain- 
ments of acreated mind. Till all the necessary conditions belonging 
to man’s duty and God’s government of him are discovered, and 
their relations to the truths of the Bible pointed out, the science 
of theology will be progressive. The Bible contains truth; but 
it is chiefly, and almost entirely, practical truth; and even those 
necessary truths, such as the being and perfections of God, which 
we meet with in some parts of its pages, are brought forward fora 
practical end. Science is not content with ‘a summary, or state- 
ment of what is known,’ it is continually advancing towards <he 
unknown, and will not be satisfied until it has arranged all subor- 
dinate and dependent truths around the prime necessities in which 
they have their origin. Theology is a science of relations, pro- 

" prieties, and conditions, much more than of facts and phenomena 
It asks the question, Why should man love God supremely, and 
his neighbour as himself? The Bible does not give the full and 

‘exact answer, though it makes a sufficient approach to it for all 
practical purposes, by declaring that God commands these duties. 
By the use of our reason we discover that our perfect happiness can 
be secured in no other way. The foundation of these commands 
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isto be sought for more in the actual constitution and requirements 
of our nature, than in the will of God.- Because man is what he is 
physically, therefore, in order to be perfectly happy, he must love. 
How many such, or similar necessities, there may be for scientific 
research to discover, cannot possibly be determined beforehand ; 
but that they are not all discovered, especially that they are not all 
revealed in the Bible, and revealed so plainly that he who runs may 
read them, is sufficiently proved by theological controversy, both 
in past days and in the present. The aim of the scientific theolo- 
gian is to discover and establish some truths of a general character, 
and to exhibit a system of natural relations, which the Bible does 
not contain. The science of theology consists in the classification 
founded upon such truths and relations. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c., 
No. IT. 


Il. 
PYTHONIC POSSESSION. 


Tadioxny teva €xovcay rvetpa hpiv.— A certain damsel 
possessed with a spirit of divination met us.’—Acrts xvi. 16. 


Tue reader of the interesting narrative contained in the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles is detained for a moment, when 
he arrives in the authorised version at the passage quoted above, 
by a reference to the margin of his Bible, where the reading 
‘spirit of Python’ is proposed, instead of the reading in the text— 
‘spirit of divination.’ Now if the reader be unlearned—and let it 
be matter of rejoicing, that, in these days, the Bible has so many 
thousands of unlearned readers—the amended reading will be 
little help to him. It will, in fact, be Greek to him. ‘ What is 
meant by a spirit of Python?’ he will say to himself: ‘I can 


meant by a “spirit of Python?”’ We have supposed him to be 
unlearned ; or, if he turned to his Greek Testament, he would see 
that these words are a literal rendering of the Greek. But though 
unlearned, he yet may be an intelligent reader of the Bible; and if 
of this character, he will not be satisfied until he understands what 
is meant by a ‘spirit of Python.’ He finds, then, upon consulting 
the proper authorities, that Python is the name of a fabled serpent 
slain by Apollo, and that the name of the serpent was transferred 
r2 


understand what is meant by a “spirit of divination,” but what is | 
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to the conqueror. Our intelligent, but unlearned, reader is more 
perplexed than ever, for now he reads the passage, ‘a certain 
damsel possessed with a spirit of Apollo.’ And, perhaps, from this 
false premiss, he is led to a false and dangerous conclusion. He 
concludes that the gods of Greece and Rome were not idols— 
rarities—non-entities, which had ‘eyes, but saw not, and ears, but 
heard not, and hands, but handled not;’ that they were, on the 
contrary, realities, and not mere names; that they were living 
gods, and not the mere creatures of an imagination unenlightened 
by Divine revelation. Perhaps he is ready to conclude that they 
were 
‘ Powers that erst in heaven sat on thrones, 


Though of their names in heav’nly records now 
Be no memorial ;’ 


and who, ‘ wandering o’er the earth,’ were 


‘ Known to men by various names, 
And various idols through the heathen world ; 


and that this Pythian Apollo was one of those who were 


‘ First in Crete 
And Ida known, thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air, 
Their highest heaven, or on the Delphian cliff, 
Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 
Of Doric land.’ 


But what, our intelligent, but unlearned, reader would ask, was the 
relation between the damsel’s being possessed with a spirit of 
Python and her uttering oracles? He must again consult his 
authorities. He finds that the most celebrated oracle of the world 
was that of Apollo, at Delphi—that men of all nations brought 
magnificent presents to his splendid temple, in order that favour- 
able responses might be received to their inquiries at his shrine— 
that with fearful convulsions of body, and howlings and cries, the 
Pythonissa delivered the oracles of the god. Does the sacred 
historian, then, mean that the same spirit that delivered oracles 
through the priestess of Apollo, delivered them also through the 
damsel who annoyed Paul and his companions with her cries? 
Our intelligent, but unlearned, reader seems to have no other 


resort than to consult a commentary on the passage; and he finds, - 
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it may be, the following apparently satisfactory solution of his 
doubts—that the Greeks were accustomed to refer the utterance of 
oracles, by whomsoever they were delivered, to the inspiration of 
the Pythian Apollo; from which, perhaps, he is left to infer that 
when the sacred writer affirms that the damsel was possessed with 
a spirit of Python, nothing more is meant than that she was 
possessed with a Pythonic spirit, or a spirit that delivered oracles. 
But if our intelligent, but unlearned, reader be really of an inquisi- 
tive turn of mind—if he wish not only to have the interpretation, 
but the reason of that interpretation, he will not yet be satisfied. 
He will seek more convincing evidence that the words a ‘spirit of 
Python,’ mean not a spirit from Python, but a Pythonic spirit. 
There really is no mystery whatever in the passage quoted above. 
The writer of the Acts merely informs us that the poor creature 
was possessed with a demon, that made, through her, responses 
to inquiries respecting the future. There is no allusion to the 
serpent that Apollo slew, nor to the conqueror himself. The 
Greeks called those who pretended to deliver oracles [1d@wves, not, 
perhaps, because even they supposed soothsayers to be under the 
inspiration of Apollo, but because they were of the same caste as 
the Pythonissa at Delphi. The proper interpretation, then, of 
‘Tlé@wv, or Python, in the passage quoted above, is not Apollo, but 
a soothsayer. I1i0mv was the appellation of a soothsayer among 
the Greeks, just as Chaldean was the appellation of a soothsayer 
among the Jews; not, however, because the Jews imagined that all 
soothsayers were from Chaldea, or the Greeks that all the [lv@wves 
were under the inspiration of the Pythian Apollo; but because the 
former regarded every soothsayer as of the caste Chaldean, and 
the latter regarded them as of the caste [i@wv. The sacred 
writer, however, would not class this damsel with the common 
TlvGwves, or éyyaotpipvOov, but says it came to pass, as we went 
to the Prosencha, twa éxovoay 
Toa. jyiv, a ‘damsel who had’—not in pretence only, but in 
reality—‘a spirit of Python’—or of a soothsayer, that is, a sooth- 
saying spirit met us; for that Paul and Luke regarded this as a 
real possession, is evident from the whole narrative. The language 
of the sacred historian, then, does not, in the least degree, affect 
the question—Was the priestess of Apollo, at Delphi, really 
inspired, or were her convulsions and cries mere priesteraft?’ It 
does not affect the question—Were the heathen oracles really given 
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out by evil spirits, which Bishop Sherlock * considers it impious to 
disbelieve, although it is well known that even the responses of the 
oracle at Delphi bore as many different interpretations as the 
nature of the case would admit of; that the responses given were 
the jest of the wiser among the people, who wondered that the 
god who inspired Homer made such bad poetry, the oracle being 
delivered in verse ; that they ceased when Greece had been impo. 
verished and ruined by devastating wars, that is, when no more 
splendid presents were offered at the shrine of the god. Again, 
that the language of Luke does not affect the question as to the 
reality of the inspiration of the Pythian priestess, is evident from 
the fact, that long before his time the oracle at Delphi had become 
utterly contemptible ; and there is satisfactory evidence that when 
he wrote the Acts of the Apostles it was become silent. 

Having thus, then, endeavoured to solve the doubts which might 
possibly arise in the mind of an intelligent and inquiring reader of 
the Bible, the writer may be permitted to observe that it is his 
humble opinion, which the history of the damsel who was possessed 
with a spirit of divination confirms, that not only before the advent 
of our Saviour, but also for some time after his ascension, there 
were Pythonic spirits in the world, who were permitted to make 
human bodies their temples, and deceive mankind with their 
deluding oracles—that it was one of the ‘mighty works’ of the 
immediate disciples of Jesus, as well as of their Lord, ‘to cast out 
demons’ from the bodies of men, and that they did not cease from 
their work until, like ‘good Josiah,’ they ‘drove them thence 
to hell.’ 


H. T. 


Ii: 
THE INTERROGATIVE USE OF MH. 
(To the Editors of the Biblical Review.) 

I venTURE to submit the following remarks for the consideration 
of your readers in general, and more particularly of your corre- 


spondents who have adduced instances of the use of jj) in interro- 
gations. 


In each of the cases quoted by W. H. as requiring an answer in 


* Discourses concerning the Use and Intent of Prophecy. 
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the affirmative, I think a closer examination will show that there is 
some idea of negation connected with the interrogatory, and so I 
conceive in all cases in which yu?) is thus used. Sometimes, how- 
ever, this negative idea is not in accordance with the real fact, but 
exists only in the expectation of the speaker, or is to be recognised 
in the implied probabilities of the case. In such instances, it may 
seem as if the negative force of 2) were lost, and yet the distinction 
must not be overlooked, between a simple question and an interro- 
gation put with this particle. Thus, in Gen. iii. 11, el wi) dad rod 
ob évretAdunv oot TovTov pdvov pi) payeiv, adrod epayes ; 
—if the question be answered simply according to the facts of the 
case, this must be affirmatively, for Adam had eaten of the tree: 
but when the circumstances are taken imto account, there is seen 
to be much which might well make it matter of surprise that the 
fact was so—the privileges with which Adam had been invested, 
the abundant enjoyments with which he was surrounded, might 
well justify, in the mind of any but an omniscient inquirer, the 
expectation that the answer would be negative. 

The second of the five instances furnished by W. H. is the 
touching question of Esau to his father, Gen. xxvii. 38—M7) evAo- 
yla pla col eat, tdrep ;—the force of which seems to depend on 
the pia being used in the sense of one only. Here, again, the 
history shows us that the blessing could not be a second tim 
repeated—there was, in fact, one only—the reply, therefore, taken 
from the facts of the case, would have been in the affirmative: 
Yes, one only. But what*was the feeling in Esau’s mind? The 
hope that it might be otherwise: and the wish, ‘father to the 
thought,’ might naturally lead the question to be put in such a 
form as implied some idea of a negative. In each of these two, 
instances the force of the particle seems similar to the expression, 
Surely . . . . not: ‘Surely thou hast not eaten of the tree... « 
hast thou ??—‘ Surely thou hast not only one blessing, hast thou ?” 

In John vii. 26, a similar form of interrogation is used, with 
some slight change of circumstances. There was evidently a doubt 
in the minds of the questioners, there being reasons which might 
suggest either an affirmative or a negative reply—Did the rulers 
know, indeed, that Jesus was the Christ ?—The subsequent history 
of their conduct gives the answer in the negative, and the reason- 
ing at once urged by the doubting questioners, in the following 
context, implies an idea in their minds that the reply would be 
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negative. The doubt, implying the possibility of an affirmative 
reply, was occasioned by the temporary non-interference of the 
rulers: but in this instance, although the existence of doubt may 
be admitted, there is evidently a preponderance of the implied 
negative idea. 

In John vii. 52, the question put to Nicodemus, Mj kal od & 
rhs TadtAalas ef; implied a negative, both from the facts, and from 
the unlikelihood that Nicodemus should attach himself to the 
cause of one who came from the ill-famed Galilee. 

A similar remark will apply to the case of John viii. 22, Myr 
droxrevel éavrov . . . .; there is nothing to show that the Jews 
did really imagine that Jesus meant to kill himself. The thing 
was, in their minds, altogether unlikely, and, therefore, whilst the 
idea was suggested to them by His words, they said—Surely he 
will not kill himself, will he ? 

The remarks of A. M. appear to me to be much nearer the 
truth, and the observations I have made may, perhaps, tend to 
show, that, in such cases of the use of yi, the particle still retains 
the force of an implied negative. 


THE NIMROUD MARBLES. 


We have already twice* called the attention of our readers to 
those most interesting relics of remote antiquity, which the industry 
of M. Botta and Mr. Layard has exhumed from amidst the desola- 
tions—rather than the ruins—which mark the sites of the perished 
cities of Assyria. Those desolations have long furnished one of 
the most impressive fulfilments of inspired prophecy; and now 
they promise to confirm and enlarge the records of ancient history. 
A splendid collection of these marbles (as they are called, somewhat 
inaccurately, for their substance is a kind of gypsum,) has been 
forwarded to England by Mr. Layard, and placed in the British 
Museum. The comparatively slight examination of them, which 
there has yet been time to make, promises the fulfilment of the 
hopes excited by their discovery, that they would throw much new 
light on one of the obscurest periods of ancient history. As soon 


* Vol. I. pp. 18—15. 


Vol. IL. pp. 865—370. 
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as any definite results are obtained from their examination, we 
shall hasten to communicate them to our readers. In the mean 
time, we are happy to be able to state that the examination has 
commenced in earnest. A correspondent of the Atheneum* has 
given a full description of the sculptures, which has been followed 
up by some valuable remarks, both artistic and historical, by one of 
the ablest of our rising sculptors, Mr. Richard Westmacott, Jun.+ 
The investigations which have already produced these fruits are 
still being vigorously prosecuted by Mr. Layard; and at the same 
time Major Rawlinson is said to be making rapid progress in 
deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions, which give to the ancient 
monuments of Asia their chief value ; so that we may soon hope to 
gain from the Assyrian and Persian tombs and ruins results as 
important, in proportion to their extent, as those by which the 
monuments of Egypt have been made to add new chapters to the 
history of the ancient world. For the present, however, we must 
content ourselves with transcribing from the Atheneum{ the most 


recent information of the antiquarian labours of our countrymen in 
‘the land of the rivers’ :— 


‘The Journal de Constantinople publishes an extract from a letter written 
by Mr. Layard, from Mossul, at the date of the 14th of June.—‘ My excava- 
tions have so far succeeded,” he says, “that I have penetrated to the interior 
of eight chambers, and found four pairs of winged bulls, of gigantic forms. 
These blocks of marble ave covered with sculptures of perfect workmanship— 
but so injured by fire that it is impossible to take their impression. Amongst 
the bas-reliefs which have more particularly attracted my notice, is one that 
represents @ mountainous country. Another has also mountains, covered 
with pines and firs. In a third there are vines—in a fourth a sea-horse. 
In one is seen the sea ploughed by many vessels—in others cities which, 
bathed by the waters of a river and shadowed by palm-trees, represent, per- 
haps, the ancient Babylon. The palace brought to light appears to have 
occupied a considerable extent of ground, and would require large sums of 
money for its due examination. An artist should be sent out to draw these 
bas-reliefs, which differ essentially in style and execution from those of 
Khorsabad. The place where these discoveries have been made is better 
known to travellers than Nimroud, and would certainly interest them more. 
Major Rawlinson makes sensible progress in his reading of the cuneiform 
characters. It seems certain that the first palace explored at Nimroud was 
reared by Ninus—that the obelisk records the exploits of that one of his 


* Nos. 1025, 1027, pp. 650, 651, 706, 707. 
+ Nos. 1032, 1033, pp. 843, 844, 867. 
t No. 1033, p. 867. 
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sons who built the central palace—and that thirty years of his reign were 
employed in the embellishment of these monuments. They treat of the 
conquest of India and other countries—as also of the principal acts of 
certain other monarchs, ancestors of Ninus. The researches of Major Raw- 
linson lead to results which would seem to contradict the date assigned to 
the deluge by the sacred books, and make him fearful that their publication 
will draw down on him a host of abuse.”’ 


We cannot refrain from expressing our earnest hope that Major 
Rawlinson will dismiss his fears. A better understanding is rapidly 
growing up between the searchers after new truth and the defenders 
of that already gained ; and this good understanding—so desirable 
to cultivate—can scarcely be more endangered by anything than by 
the announcement, made by a discoverer, ostentatiously and before. 
hand, that he expects to incur odium and persecution from zealots 
in religion. We are convinced that there is much less ground, now 
than ever before, for such apprehensions. On the one hand, the 
most diligent and candid students of human knowledge are begin- 
ning to see that the collisions with the Bible charged upon them 
have arisen as often from their own rashness as from the bigotry 
of their accusers; and, on the other hand, the most sincere and 
earnest advocates of Divine truth are coming to understand that the 
kingdom of God is not facts and figures, any more than meat and 
drink, and that there is no necessity for them to stake the great 
truths of their religion, or the Divine authority of the Scriptures, 
on the perfect accuracy of every fact which they suppose to be 
recorded in the inspired records, much less on so doubtful a foun- 
dation as either the Hebrew or the Septuagint chronology. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUESTIONS ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 


GENTLEMEN,—Being engaged in preparing for the press an 
amended version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, I shall be thankful 
for any light which Biblical Students may be able kindly to afford 
me on any of the following inquiries relative to the rendering of 
certain passages in that portion of the Word of God. 

I remain, yours respectfully, 
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Is it needful for the translator to mark, in every instance, the- distinction 
between the aorist and perfect? are there not several cases in which 
the idiom of our language requires aorists to be rendered as perfects, 
and vice versa ? 

How may the following terms be most exactly represented in English ? 

I.—v. 1. moAvpep@s kai wodutpéras. In many portions and in many 
ways? 
év vig. By, or in a son? by the son? in the son? 
dnavyacpa. Ray? effulgence? radiance? brightness ? 
xapaxrip. Exact impression ? 
cabapopos. Cleansing, purification? Atonement, expiation? 
See in LXX. Exod. xxix. 86; xxx. 10. 
May oixoupévm be rendered ‘habitable earth, or ‘earth?’ See Luke 
xxi. 26. 
aiay. Age. aidves. Ages? worlds? the universe? xécpos. World. 
How should the above three terms be distinguished ? 
Ought mpés. v. 7, 8, 13, in each case to be rendered ‘with respect 
to,’ ‘as to, ‘ with reference to?’ or, v. 13, ‘ unto?’ 
mvevpata. v.7. Winds, or spirits? 
péroxo. v. 9. Fellows, associates, participators, partakers, 
partners ? 
A uniform rendering for this term in i. 9; iii. 1, 14; vi. 4; 
xii. 8. 
IL—fpaxt m. v.7,9. A little, or for a little while” 
Construction and rendering of v. 9. rév Bpaxd te 
Construction of dyaydvra. v. 10. 
tedciow. To perfect? to consecrate? To exalt to the highest 
honours? Is it possible to convey the full sense of this term, 
without paraphrase, in English? How can we express its 
derivatives by corresponding terms? 
Gyo. v.11. To sanctify? to make expiation, atonement, 
propitiation? Exod. xxix. 33, 36, in LXX. 
karapyéw. v. 14. v. 16. iAdoxeoOas. 


IIL.—xarackevdfw. v.38. Can it be rendered by the same term through- 
out the Epistle? 
mappyoia. v. 6. Boldness? confidence? freedom? Which, for 
a uniform rendering? 
v. 18. 
IV.—eicepydueba. v.3. Are entering? or do enter? 
ei ciceXevoovra. If they shall enter—or, They shall not enter. 
So v. 5. Indirect or direct ? 
kairo. Although? namely? to wit? verily? 
dreideca. v.6. How distinguished from dmeoria. 
Can uniformity of rendering be preserved in regard to the verb 
kparéw here, v. 14, and in vi. 18? I think not. Does not 
this verb denote to lay hold of, in vi. 18? but does it not also 
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denote ‘to hold fast?” See Mark vii. 8, 4, 8; Col. ii, 19. 
2 Thess. ii. 15; Rev. ii. 1. 
v. 2. 
airiy Oavdrov. v. 7. To save him from death, ie. 
preserve him from dying? or, to deliver him out of death, ice. 
to raise him from the grave? Compare James y. 20; 
Jude ver. 5. 
ard rhs edhaBeias. On account of his piety—or, from his fear? 
(See edAdBera for TT in LXX., Jos. xxii. 24.) 
vids. v.8. A son, or the son? 
mpooayopevoeis. v.10. Nominated? addressed? How to be dis- 
tinguished from kadovpevos ? 
How should we render ra orotxeia, k.r.A. Vv. 12? 
tedelwv. v. 14. Perfect? of mature age? How connect this 
term with reXevdéryra, vi. 1? 
VI.—riv ris dpxjs, &c. v.1. Is the Authorised Version correct here? 
Does BaBriopds, v. 2, differ from Bdrricpa? 
What authority is there for rendering Barricpay didayijs as if it 
were didaxns Barricpav? 
Might the words be rendered ‘baptisms of instruction, and of 
imposition of hands ?” 
VIL.—ér airy. v.11. ei, &e. v.15. 
Can rodtro, v. 27, mean ‘ this latter?’ 
Is epama€, once for all, or once? 
Crowning point? 
Aatpevw. v.5. To serve? to worship? A uniform rendering for 
this verb and its cognate substantive, Aarpeia. 
TX.—+6 re xoopixdy. v. 1. 
ths mpatns &c. Does rpwtn denote the same in v. 8 
asin v. 2? Is éyovons ordow, ‘having a standing” 
Construction and rendering of v. 9 and 10. 
Cleanse? purify? purge? 
Light is particularly requested on v. 15—17. Can 6 dcabéuevos 
describe the victim? Would not ‘the testator’ be the idea 
that this term would have conveyed to the ear of a Greek? . 
Can émi vexpois mean over dead sacrifices? Does the absence of 
the article make any difference ? 
Gvrirura. v.24. How rendered? Latter clause of v. 28. 
X.—iepéa péyav. v.21. v. 38. 
XI.—v. 1. Eheyxos. 
éuaptupnOncay. v. 2, and throughout the chapter. 
mdeiova. v.4. Fuller? or more excellent? 
xpnpari{e. v.7. Here and elsewhere. 
Is rods, v. 10, equivalent to our article? A very distinguished 
scholar has intimated to me that he thinks not. 
doreiov. v.23. Goodly, beautiful, comely ? 
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kaxovxovpevor, vV. 37, 80 xiii. 3. Maltreated? injuriously treated ? 
suffering adversity? 

Rendering of v. 40, force of repli. 

XIL.—rév rijs miotews dpynydy Kai v. 2. I would request 
particular attention to this passage. 

Construction of v. 22 ad finem, and v. 23 ad initium. 

éxopev xdpwv. v.28. Would not ‘Let us hold fast grace,’ require 
the article? May it mean ‘Let us maintain thankfulness” 
See Luke xvii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 

v. 5. Disposition? character? conduct? 

ava. Let go? or leave? 

Tay yyoupévav. v.7. Leaders. Is it not plain that those here 
referred to were dead? If so, the established rendering can- 
not stand. 

Is dmokeAupévov. v. 23. Set at liberty or sent away? 


XI. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. Lectures. By Joun Foster. The Second Series. London: Jackson 
and Walford. 1847. 


In a review of the Life and Correspondence of Mr. Foster, we recently 
conveyed to our readers our impressions of the value of his writings, and 
our estimate of his singularly gifted and powerful mind. It has fallen to 
the lot of few authors to receive such uniform commendation as he has 
received from all literary organs, so soon after his removal to that world of 
light where many of the mysteries of this life are cleared up in the glorious 
disclosures of eternity. The approbation awarded him will, we believe, 
not be ephemeral, and the volume before us will at once augment his fame, 
and increase his usefulness. To those who are familiar with the First Series 
of Lectures we need only say, that the present is distinguished by all the 
excellences of that; and if any of our readers are entirely unacquainted 
with those beautiful suggestive discourses, we would urge them, without 
delay, to procure and study volumes abounding in massive, original, and 
brilliant thought, not to be, perhaps, exceeded in the entire compass of 
English theological literature. 


Il. Baptism, the Designation of the Catechumens, not the Symbol of the 
Members, of the Christian. Church. A Reply to the Lectures of the Rev. 
Charles Stovel, and to the Strictures of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw. By 
Rosert Hattey, D.D. London: Jackson & Walford. 1847. pp. 213, 12mo. 


The title of this work very happily describes the view of baptism which 
is maintained in Dr. Halley’s Lectures on the Sacraments, but which has 
been, by some, very much misunderstood. We think the discussion 
respecting the proper subjects of the rite cannot be brought to any satis- 
factory issue, unless the design of the rite be fully investigated. A small 
-part of the work is devoted to a reply to Mr. Stovel, but this most readers 
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will deem amply sufficient. The larger portion of the book consists of an 
examination of Dr. Wardlaw’s Strictures. Dr. Halley seeks to show, and 
we think successfully, that Dr. Wardlaw’s own arguments in support of 
infant baptism furnish a complete answer to his objections against the 
administration of the rite to children, irrespective of the piety of their 
parents. This reply has consequently much of the character of the argu. 
mentum ad hominem. On this account it will be the more interesting to 
those who delight in controversy; and we do not know that it will be less 
satisfactory to those who are simply seeking for the truth. We have seldom 
read a controversial treatise so marked by courtesy and candour, by acute- 
ness and ingenuity, by logical accuracy and force. We think it cannot but 
have a considerable influence on the minds of some who have hitherto 
maintained opposite opinions, and we cordially commend it to the attention 
of our readers. It is published as an appendix to the first volume of 
Lectures on the Sacraments, that the second volume may be given entirely 
to the remaining parts of the course, which we trust will, ere long, be 
completed. 


III. Sacrep Annats. The Patriarchal Age. By G. Smitn, FSA. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 1847. 


This volume contains an examination of the history and religion of man- 
kind, from the creation to the death of Isaac; deduced from the writings of 
Moses, and other inspired writers, and illustrated by references to the 
records, traditions, and mythology of the pagan world. It is one of a 
series, designed to investigate the religious history of the human family 
down to the advent of Jesus Christ. When the work is finished, we may 
bestow upon it an extended review, proportioned to our conviction of its 
merits and utility. In the mean time, we have pleasure in speaking of the 
volume before us in terms of commendation. More than twenty years 
since the writer projected this undertaking, and has gradually collected his 
materials. The work is a monument of his patience, industry, and research. 
Had he possessed access to public libraries, it might, as he intimates, have 
been of more value to the world. Still it is of great general excellence; 
and the spirit in which it is written cannot fail to commend it to the favour- 
able regard of all who hold the supremacy of the sacred Scriptures, and who 
believe that, while the Bible contains emphatically a revelation of God, it is 
scarcely less a revelation of man, in his origin, history, and wondrous destiny. 


IV. On Dreams, in their Mental and Moral Aspects. By Joun Surppand. 
London: Jackson and Walford. 1847. 12mo. 

This work consists of two essays, the substance of lectures delivered at a 
literary institution, and afterwards enlarged. The first of these discusses, 
in a philosophical temper, the phenomena of dreams in general, and argues 
the importance of the whole inquiry. In the second essay we have an 
examination of dreams recorded in Scripture, and in ancient secular history, 
with notices of remarkable dreams in modern times, and some judicious 
remarks on the right use of dreams. The utility of studying such subjects 
was indicated by Lord Bacon, and contended for by Dugald Stewart; and 
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Mr. Sheppard has shown that some valuable instruction may be derived 
from their contemplation. The work.is principally a selection of recorded 
incidents, most judiciously made, and skilfully arranged. Its perusal has 
afforded us considerable gratification, though we have not, in every 
instance, agreed with the writer's conclusions; and it will yield much 
instruction and amusement to all who read it. The esteemed author is too 
well known to need any elaborate commendation from us, and we therefore 
content ourselves with recommending this, his latest production, to the 
attention of our readers. 


V. The Life of Zamba, a Negro Slave, written by himself. Corrected and 
arranged by Peter Nettson. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1847. 
12mo. 


‘The short but simple annals of the poor,’ usually possess a charm for 
the cultivated minds of those who are removed to the greatest distance 
from the fear of want, or the ills of poverty. The interest with which this 
kind of lowly biography is invested, would certainly not be diminished by 
the fact, that its subject is of another country, and of another colour than 
our own, and unhappily the victim of cupidity and oppression. These cir- 
cumstances will prepare the philanthropic and Christian readers of Great 
Britain to receive with favour the work before us, which professes to be the 
autobiography of a slave. We were not without our suspicions, on first 
glancing at the volume, that it was a fiction, and the more so as the com- 
position was far too good to be the work of a person who had so few edu- 
cational advantages as Zamba; but a more careful examination led us to 
accept it as atrue narrative, with the understanding that he received con- 
siderable assistance in writing it from both white and coloured friends. 
Mr. Neilson has considerably altered and improved it since the manuscript 
came into his hands. He pledges himself that, in all the essential points, 
the narrative is genuine; though we presume that the remarks against 
republicanism, and the hearty expressions of good-will to British institu- 
tions, while put into the mouth of Zamba, were actually put into the book 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The facts of the history are briefly these ;—an African Negro prince was 
enticed from his home by an American slave captain, who treated him 
during the voyage as a gentleman, and on their arrival at Charleston sold 
him for a slave. Being clever, and to some extent educated, his position 
was better than that of his brethren, on whose sufferings he expatiates 
with much emotion. His wife in time joined him in the land of his bond- 
age; they both became Christians, and united themselves to a Methodist 
church ; he is now living, in his sixty-seventh year, and appeals to England 
against America, to assist in the overthrow of slavery. He developes a plan 
for accomplishing this in thirty years. There is no improbability about 
any of the things related as facts; some of these are deeply affecting, and 
others are truly disgusting, while the whole of them furnish proof that 
slavery morally debases and degrades the oppressor even more than it 
does the poor trembling slave. 
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